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ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM 

«  * 

A  dUARTERir  JOURNAL  OF  UTERART  CRITICISM 
Volume  II  January  1952  No,  i 

Madame  Bovary:  The  Cathedral  and 
the  Hospital’ 

HARRY  LEVIN 

‘ONE  that  we  believed  in,  loved  without  criticism’,  Ernest 
Hemingway  writes  of  Flaubert’s  bust  in  the  Luxembourg 
gardens,  ‘heavy  now  in  stone  as  an  idol  should  be’.  This  is 
appropriate  commemoration  for  a  master  who  conceived  his 
works  as  monuments  and  executed  them  in  marmoreal  fashion, 
whose  masterpiece  today  attracts  more  sightseers  than  believers 
perhaps  —  like  a  shrine  that  has  been  turned  into  a  museum. 
Lamenting  the  secularization  of  modern  life,  the  neglect  of  old 
churches  with  its  attendant  loss  of  structures  and  symbols  for 
common  experience,  Proust  finds  his  best  example  in  the 
liturgical  echoes  that  harmonize  the  dying  agonies  of  Madame 
Bovary.  Sometimes  Flaubert  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to 
a  cathedral,  confessing  that  he  habitually  beheld  the  outer 
world  through  stained-glass  windows.  At  other  times  his  native 
habitat,  the  hospital,  seemed  a  closer  analogy:  and  then  he 
would  insist  that  disillusion  was  far  more  poetic  than  illusion. 
This  quarrel  between  his  two  selves,  the  lyrical  and  the  critical, 
which  paralleled  the  romantic  and  realistic  movements,  found 
its  archetype  in  the  first  of  all  novels:  the  book  to  which  Flau¬ 
bert  traced  his  artistic  origins,  Don  Quixote,  with  its  ‘perpetual 
fusion  of  illusion  and  reality’.  By  portraying  —  what,  curiously 
enough,  Kierkegaard  had  called  for  a  few  years  previously  —  a 
female  Quixote,  Flaubert  joined  in  the  counter-attack  that 
fiction  is  always  launching  against  the  fictitious.  By  a  virile 
attempt  to  understand  the  femme  incomprise,  a  bachelor’s 
understanding  of  unhappy  marriage,  he  challenged  the  ascend- 

*  A  chapter,  slightly  abridged,  from  Tht  Gates  of  Horn:  A  SUith  of  Fwe  French 
Realists,  which  is  to  be  published  when  completed  by  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York. 
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ancy  of  the  lady-novelists  within  their  own  domestic  and  bel 
sentimental  sphere.  He  was  rewarded  when  Emile  Mont^gut  var 
announced  that,  just  as  Cervantes’s  novel  had  dealt  a  death-  nai 
blow  to  chivalry,  so  Madame  Bovary  had  killed  romanticism,  me 
The  latent  romanticist  within  Flaubert  had  been  suppressed  an( 
when  Maxime  DuCamp  and  Louis  Bouilhet  had  advised  him  boi 
to  burn  the  original  draft  of  his  Tentation  de  Saint- Antoine.  ev< 
These  friends  had  advised  him  to  discipline  himself  by  taking  see 
up  a  modern  subject,  something  down  to  earth,  such  bourgeois  ou 
stuff  as  Balzac  had  just  been  handling  in  Les  Parents  pauvres.  its 

Bouilhet,  who  had  studied  medicine  under  Flaubert’s  father,  wh 
proposed  the  local  and  recent  case  of  another  former  student. 

In  1848  at  the  town  of  Ry,  the  second  wife  of  a  Dr.  Delamare,  wc 

after  a  series  of  adulteries  and  extravagances,  had  poisoned  ar( 

herself  and  precipitated  her  husband’s  suicide,  leaving  an  thi 

orphan  daughter.  Flaubert  acknowledged  this  suggestion,  and  th: 

the  years  of  critical  midwifery  that  supported  it,  when  he  ini 

dedicated  Madame  Bovary  to  Bouilhet.  To  DuCamp,  we  are  he 

informed  by  the  latter,  Flaubert’s  acknowledgments  were  ce 

appropriately  medical:  ‘I  was  ridden  by  the  cancer  of  lyricism,  fel 

and  you  operated;  it  was  just  in  time,  but  I  cried  out  in  pain.*  at 

Part  of  the  cure  was  their  Mediterranean  voyage,  which  left  re 

Flaubert  bored  with  the  exotic  and  homesick  for  the  common-  W( 

place.  From  a  French  hotel-keeper  in  Cairo,  a  M.  Bouvaret,  wi 

he  picked  up  a  name  for  his  bovine  country  doctor.  Among  his  th 

}{otes  de  Voyage  he  jotted  down  an  occasional  reflection  upon  his  *  sh 
future  theme:  ‘The  poetry  of  the  adulterous  wife  is  only  true  fl< 

to  the  extent  that  she  is  at  liberty  in  the  midst  of  fatality.’  To  c< 

the  heroine  of  George  Sand,  resisting  the  prose  of  her  environ- 
ment,  such  poetry  may  be  subjectively  true.  But  to  the  extent  h 

that  she  is  caught  in  the  network  of  objective  circumstance,  01 

that  free  will  is  subjected  to  determining  necessity,  the  truth  s( 

about  her  is  bound  to  be  unpoetic:  what  seems  beautiful  must  y> 

prove  false.  To  the  extent  that  her  intimate  fantasies  are  n 

exposed  by  the  light  of  external  realities,  that  sense  undercuts  C 

sensibility,  Flaubert’s  treatment  is  like  that  of  other  realists.  c 

But  where  the  fantasy  of  Don  Quixote  took  the  form  of  a  vanish-  n 

ing  heroism,  which  the  heroine  did  not  jeopardize  with  her  t 

presence,  the  feminine  outlook  of  Madame  Bovary  is  consistently  1 
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belied  by  its  masculine  characters.  Where  romance,  to  Cer¬ 
vantes,  signified  knightly  adventure,  to  Flaubert  —  more 
narrowly  and  intensively  —  it  signifies  passionate  love.  The 
means  of  exposure,  which  put  Cervantes’s  realism  on  a  solid 
and  genial  basis,  was  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  That  wi>uld  have  been,  for  Flaubert,  almost  as 
evanescent  and  fantastic  as  romanticism  itself.  Hence  he  often 
seems  to  have  taken  the  realbtic  method  and  turned  it  inside 
out.  ‘Realism  seems  to  me  with  Madame  Bovary  to  have  said 
its  last  word’,  commented  Henry  James,  with  a  sigh  of  some¬ 
what  premature  relief. 

In  sharpest  contradistinction  to  Don  Quixote,  whose  vagaries 
were  intellectual,  Emma  Bovary’s  are  emotional.  Hence  they 
are  counterweighted  by  no  earthbound  Sancho  Panza,  but  by 
the  intellectually  pretentious  M.  Homais.  The  comic  relief 
that  he  injects  into  Emma’s  tragedy  is  later  to  be  elaborated 
into  the  unrelieved  comedy  of  Bouvard  et  Piaichet.  Because  it  is 
herself  that  she  misconceives,  where  Don  Quixote’s  miscon¬ 
ception  of  actuality  could  be  corrected  by  reference  to  his 
fellow-men,  she  remains  incorrigibly  tragic.  This  narcissistic 
attitude  of  Emma’s,  this  self-hallucination  induced  by  ovei- 
reading,  this  ‘habit  of  conceiving  ourselves  otherwise  than  as 
we  are’,  is  so  epidemic  that  Jules  Gaultier  could  diagnose  the 
weakness  of  the  modem  mind  as  Bovarymu.  The  vicarious  lives 
that  film-stars  lead  for  shop-girls,  the  fictive  euphoria  that 
slogans  promise  and  advertisements  promote,  the  imaginary 
flourishes  that  supplement  daily  existence  for  all  of  us,  are 
equally  Bovaristic.  If  to  Bovarize  is  simply  to  daydream,  as 
everyone  does  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  its  criterion  is  not 
how  much  but  whether  our  daydreams  are  egoistic  like  Emma’s 
or  altruistic  like  Don  Quixote’s.  Every  epoch  depends  upon 
some  verbal  medium  for  its  conception  of  itself:  on  printed 
words  and  private  fictions,  if  not  on  public  rituals  and  collective 
myths.  The  trouble  came  when,  instead  of  the  imitation  of 
Christ  or  the  veneration  of  Mary,  readers  practised  the 
emulation  of  Rastignac  or  the  cult  of  Lelia.  Yet,  whatever  their 
models,  they  romanticized  a  reality  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  formless  and  colourless;  for  when  nature  has  estab¬ 
lished  norms  of  conduct,  art  is  called  upon  to  publicize  them. 
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‘There  are  people  who  would  not  fall  in  love  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  love’,  said  La  Rochefoucauld.  Denis  de  Rougemont 
has  more  recently  tried  to  substantiate  that  epigram  by  arguing 
that  the  erotic  motive  was  superimp)osed  upon  the  West 
through  medieval  romance.  And  Paolo  might  never  have  loved 
Francesca,  in  Dante’s  memorable  episode,  had  not  the  book  of 
Galeotto  acted  as  a  go-between. 

But  the  writer,  unlike  the  reader,  cannot  afford  to  be  swept 
off  his  feet  by  emotions  involved  in  his  story.  Thus  Flaubert, 
in  his  first  Education  sentimentale,  describes  the  youthful  reading 
of  his  poet,  Jules: 

He  reread  Rene  and  Werther  and  was  disgusted  with  life; 
he  reread  Byron  and  dreamed  of  the  solitude  of  his  great- 
souled  heroes;  but  too  much  of  his  admiration  was  based 
on  personal  sympathy,  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  disinterested  admiration  of  the  true  artist.  The 
last  word  in  this  kind  of  criticism,  its  most  inane  expression, 
is  supplied  to  us  every  day  by  a  number  of  worthy  gentle¬ 
men  and  charming  ladies  interested  in  literature,  who 
disapprove  of  this  character  because  he  is  crude,  of  that 
situation  because  it  is  equivocal  and  rather  smutty  — 
discovering,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  in  the  place  of  such  a 
person  they  would  not  have  done  the  same  thing,  without 
understanding  the  necessary  laws  that  preside  over  a  work 
of  art,  or  the  logical  deductions  that  follow  from  an  idea. 

It  follows  that  Emma  Bovary  and  her  censors,  though  their 
ethics  differed,  shared  the  same  aesthetic  approach.  Jules  on 
the  other  hand  would  learn,  as  did  Flaubert,  to  differentiate  a 
work  of  art  from  its  subject-matter  and  the  artist  from  his 
protagonist.  The  anecdote  of  Cervantes  on  his  deathbed, 
identifying  himself  with  his  hero,  has  its  much  quoted  Flau- 
bertian  parallel:  Madame  Bovary  c'est  moi.  But  this  equivocal 
statement  was  not  so  much  a  confession  as  a  cautious  disclaimer 
of  certain  resemblances  which  Madame  Delamare’s  neighbours, 
without  indulging  in  unwarranted  gossip,  might  have  suspected. 
In  so  far  as  Flaubert  lived  the  part,  as  any  novelist  enters  into 
his  fully  realized  characterizations,  it  was  a  tour  de  force  of  female 
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MADAME  BOVARY 


impersonation.  The  identification  was  not  nearly  so  close  as  it 
had  been  with  Saint- Antoine  or  would  become  with  Fr6d6ric 
Moreau.  It  is  true  that,  on  summer  days,  he  worked  in  the 
arbour  where  he  stages  trysts  between  Emma  and  Rodolphe; 
that  the  cigar-case,  the  seal  inscribed  Amor  nel  cor,  and  other 
relics  actually  commemorate  his  own  affair  with  Louise  Colet; 
that  Louise  may  well  have  suggested  aspects  of  Emma,  and 
Emma’s  husband  and  lovers  may  have  embodied  aspects  of 
Gustave.  But  the  very  first  premise  of  the  book  was  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  his  own  personality,  and  his  later  pronouncements 
adhere  with  stiffening  conviction  to  the  principle  of  ne  s'ecrire. 
Empathy  is  seasoned  with  antipathy  whenever  he  writes  about 
Emma  to  Louise;  he  repeatedly  complains  that  the  bourgeois 
vulgarity  of  his  material  disgusts  and  nauseates  him.  He  would 
much  prefer  to  write  a  book  without  a  subject;  or  rather,  he 
would  like  to  abolish  the  transitions  and  obstacles  between 
thought  and  expression;  and  he  prophesies  that  literary  con¬ 
vention,  like  the  Marxian  concept  of  the  state,  will  some  day 
wither  away. 

Flaubert  had  chosen  the  theme  of  La  Tentation  de  Saint- 
Antoine  in  accordance  with  his  personal  predilections.  Baude¬ 
laire,  who  preferred  the  more  imaginative  work,  explained 
Madame  Bovary  as  a  sort  of  wager.  ‘The  budding  novelist 
found  himself  facing  an  absolutely  worn-out  society  —  worse 
than  worn-out,  brutal  and  greedy,  fearing  nothing  but  fiction 
and  loving  nothing  but  prop>erty.’  Deliberately  choosing  the 
drabbest  setting,  the  pettiest  characters,  the  most  familiar 
plot,  he  undertook  to  create  a  masterpiece  out  of  them:  to 
turn  their  shapeless  ugliness  into  formal  beauty.  He  did  not 
quite  succeed  in  assimilating  the  psychology  of  his  heroine, 
according  to  Baudelaire:  ‘Madame  Bovary  has  remained  a 
man.’  Now  it  may  be  —  it  is,  in  fact,  Dorothy  Richardson’s 
hypothesis  —  that  no  masculine  novelist  can  ever  quite  pene¬ 
trate  the  feminine  mind.  Nevertheless,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
perceived,  Tolstoy’s  portrayal  of  Anna  Karenina  could  be 
more  warmly  sympathetic  than  the  ‘petrified  feeling’  that  went 
into  Flaubert’s  portraiture.  In  attaching  his  narrative  to  his 
heroine,  Flaubert  was  detaching  himself  from  those  whom  she 
repudiated  and  from  those  who  repudiated  her.  Thereby  he 
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ostensibly  gave  up,  to  the  indignation  of  his  critics,  the  moral¬ 
istic  prerogatives  of  the  narrator.  He  replaced  sentiment,  so 
Brunetiire  charged,  with  sensation.  He  developed  the  technical 
device  that  handbooks  term  ‘point  of  view’  by  adapting  the 
rhythms  of  his  style  to  the  movement  of  his  character’s  thoughts. 

By  limiting  what  has  more  precisely  been  termed  the  ‘centre 
of  consciousness’  to  the  orbit  of  a  single  character  —  and,  with 
Henry  James,  a  peculiarly  limited  character  —  purists  could 
intensify  the  focus  of  the  novel  still  further.  Madame  Bovary 
begins,  prologue- wise,  in  the  first  person;  then  it  switches 
from  an  anonymous  classmate  to  Charles  Bovary;  through  his 
eyes  we  first  glimpse  Emma’s  fingernails  and  gradually  exper¬ 
ience  his  delayed  reaction;  thereafter  the  action  is  mainly, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  circumscribed  within  her 
range  of  perception.  But  towards  the  end  the  perspective  opens 
up  and  detaches  itself  from  Emma  more  and  more;  her  panto¬ 
mime  interview  with  the  tax-collector  is  reported  £is  witnessed 
by  a  chorus  of  townswomen;  and  Flaubert’s  account  of  her 
funeral  terminates  with  the  various  night-thoughts  of  the  men 
that  have  loved  her. 

And  there  are  such  moments  as  when,  haNing  escorted  his 
lovers  into  a  curtained  cab,  Flaubert  draws  back  a  tactful 
distance  and  projects  a  rapid  sequence  of  long-range  shots,  so 
that  —  instead  of  witnessing  their  embrace  —  we  participate 
in  a  tour  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  prolonged  and  accelerated  to  a 
metaphorical  climax.  The  invisible  omnipresence  that  stage- 
manages  these  arrangements  is  normally  expressed  by  on, 
initially  by  nous,  but  never  by  je.  The  author’s  commentary  is 
to  be  inferred  from  his  almost  cinematographic  manipulation 
of  detail:  the  close-up  of  a  religious  statuette,  for  example, 
which  falls  from  the  moving-wagon  into  fragments  on  the  road 
between  Tostes  and  Yonville.  This  comment  is  transposed  to  a 
scientific  key  when,  after  the  unsuccessful  operation,  Emma  j 
slams  the  door  on  Charles  and  breaks  his  barometer.  Hence-  ■ 
forth  the  incongruous  memento  of  his  failure  is  the  patent- 
leather  shoe  attached  to  the  artificial  limb  of  his  patient,  the  ; 
no  longer  club-footed  stableboy.  A  silly  cap  which  charac-  | 
terizes  Charles  on  his  first  appearance,  a  pocket-knife  which 
betokens  his  coarseness  in  Emma’s  eyes  —  nothing  is  mentioned  | 
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that  does  not  help  to  carry  the  total  burden  of  significance. 

'  Hence  every  object  becomes,  in  its  way,  a  symbol;  and  the 
1  novelist  seeks  not  merely  the  right  word  but  the  right  thing. 

:  Charles’s  first  marriage  is  tellingly  summed  up  by  a  bouquet  of 

withered  orange  blossoms  in  a  glass  jar,  while  the  handsome 
:  cigar-case  retains  the  aroma  of  fashionable  masculinity  that 

I  Emma  has  inhaled  at  the  ball.  Such  effects  are  governed  by  a 

I  rigorous  process  of  selection,  far  removed  from  the  all-inclusive- 

f  ness  with  which  Balzac  accumulated  background.  The  atmos- 

5  phere,  for  Flaubert,  is  the  story;  the  province  is  both  his  setting 

s  and  his  subject  —  the  colourlessness  of  local  colour.  The 

midland  that  he  describes  is  a  bastard  territory,  somewhere 
,  along  the  borders  of  Normandy,  Picardy  and  Ile-de-France, 

f  where  the  speech  has  no  accent,  the  landscape  no  character, 

s  the  soil  no  richness.  Even  the  cheese  thereabouts  is  lacking  in 

savour.  Everything  seems,  like  Charles’s  conversation,  ‘as 
i  flat  as  a  sidewalk’. 

r  To  render  flatness  flatly,  however,  is  to  risk  the  stalemate 
n  that  -confronted  Pope  when  he  tried  to  excoriate  dullness 
without  being  dull.  Flaubert,  deploying  his  full  stylistic 
is  resources,  relieves  the  ennui  by  colourful  allusion  and  invidious 
d  comparison.  What  is  literally  boring  he  renders  metaphorically 
o  interesting.  The  river  quarter  of  Rouen,  at  first  sight,  is  ‘a 
e  small,  ignoble  Venice’.  The  names  of  famous  surgeons  are 
a  mock-heroically  sounded  in  connection  with  Charles’s  profes- 
5-  sional  activities.  Similes,  ironically  beautiful,  frequently  serve 
to  underline  ugly  realities:  thus  the  pimples  on  the  face  of  his 
is  first  wife  had  ‘budded  like  spring’.  Occasionally  Flaubett 
n  seems  to  set  thousands  of  miles  between  himself  and  the  situa- 

c,  tion  at  hand,  as  when  —  with  anthropological  objectivity  — 

d  he  notes  the  similarity  between  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the 

a  village  church  and  an  idol  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Despite 

la  his  more  usual  closeness  to  his  dramatis  personae,  he  austerely 

e-  dissociates  himself  from  their  subjective  opinions,  and  italicizes 

t-  certain  expressions  which  their  lack  of  fastidiousness  has  forced 

le  him  to  use.  He  manages  to  approximate  their  points  of  view, 

c-  while  retaining  the  detachment  of  the  third  person  and  avoiding 

:h  the  formality  of  indirect  discourse,  through  his  mastery  of 

id  U  style  indirect  libre.  Though  this  term  seems  to  have  no  English 
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equivalent,  it  denotes  a  kind  of  grammatical  figuration,  a 
modulation  of  tenses,  and  a  dropping  of  pronominal  antece¬ 
dents  which,  thanks  primarily  to  Flaubert,  are  now  employed 
in  most  of  our  novels  and  short  stories.  ^Elle  abandonna  la 
musique,  pourquoi  jouer?  qui  VenUndrait?'  Diverging  from  Balzac, 
whose  descriptions  are  like  introductory  stage-directions, 
Flaubert  intr^uces  objects  as  they  swim  into  the  ken  of  his 
personages.  His  personages,  since  they  are  the  fluid  receptacles 
of  sense-impressions,  are  much  less  numerous  and  more  com¬ 
plex  than  the  clear-cut  types  from  the  facile  Balzacian  mint. 
His  technique  of  characterization,  as  he  formulated  it  to  Taine, 
was  ‘not  to  individualize  a  generality  like  Hugo  or  Schiller, 
but  to  generalize  a  particularity  like  Goethe  or  Shakespeare’. 

He  forwarded  this  large  intention  by  deciding  to  portray  a 
particular  individual  who  also  happened  to  be  a  universal 
typ>e.  She  had  actually  existed  in  the  ill-fated  Madame 
Delamare;  and,  as  Zola  remarked,  her  sisters  went  on  existing 
throughout  France.  Even  while  Flaubert  was  writing  his  novel, 
her  misadventures  were  being  enacted  by  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
the  sculptor  Pradier.  Strangely  enough,  her  fate  was  later 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  novel’s  English  translator,  Eleanor 
Marx-Aveling.  American  readers  recognize  Emma’s  kinship 
with  Carol  Kennicott,  the  capricious  wife  of  Sinclair  Lewis’s 
country  doctor  in  Main  Street,  and  are  struck  by  recurrent 
features  of  small-town  existence  which  abridge  the  spatial  and 
temporal  intervals  between  Gopher  Prairie  and  Yonville- 
I’Abbaye.  Flaubert’s  preoccupation  with  his  heroine’s  environ¬ 
ment  is  emphasized  by  his  sub-title,  Mceurs  de  province.  His 
social  observation,  which  of  course  is  more  precise  and  analytic 
than  Balzac’s,  concentrates  upon  a  much  smaller  terrain  and 
thoroughly  exhausts  it.  His  fiction  starts  from  and  returns  to 
fact:  when  he  read  in  a  newspaper  the  very  phrase  that  he  had 
put  into  his  imaginary  orator’s  mouth,  he  congratulated  him¬ 
self  that  literature  was  being  reduced  to  an  exact  science  at 
last.  When  Madame  Bovary  appeared,  it  was  blandly  saluted  by 
the  critic  Duranty  as  ‘a  literary  application  of  the  calculus  of 
probabilities’.  Though  that  is  a  far  cry  from  any  classical 
doctrine  of  probability,  it  looks  beyond  mere  particularizing 
towards  some  meaningful  pattern  into  which  all  the  particulars 
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must  fit,  a  result  which  is  predictable  from  the  data,  the  logical 
deductions  that  follow  from  an  idea.  The  concrete  details  that 
Flaubert  selects,  we  have  noticed,  are  always  typical  and  often 
symbolic.  We  notice  too  his  tendency  to  multiply  the  specific 
instance  into  a  generalization.  In  his  treatment  of  crowds,  at 
the  wedding  or  the  exhibition,  traits  which  were  individually 
observed  are  collectively  stated.  Similarly,  the  plural  is  applied 
to  immediate  experiences  which  have  become  habitual,  as  in 
this  summary  of  the  doctor’s  routine: 

He  ate  omelets  on  farmhouse  tables,  poked  his  arm  into 
damp  beds,  felt  the  warm  spurts  of  blood-letting  in  his 
face,  listened  for  death-rattles,  examined  basins,  turned 
over  a  good  deal  of  dirty  linen;  but  every  evening  he  found 
a  blazing  fire,  a  laid-out  table,  comfortable  chairs,  and  a 
well-dressed  wife,  so  charming  and  sweet-smelling  that  it 
was  hard  to  say  whence  the  odour  came,  or  whether  her 
skin  were  not  perfuming  her  chemise. 

The  second  half  of  this  highly  Flaubertian  sentence  brings  us 
home  to  Emma,  balances  the  attractions  of  her  day  against  the 
revulsions  of  Charles’s,  and  registers  the  incompatibility  of 
their  respective  ways  of  life.  A  sequence  of  vividly  physical 
manifestations,  ranging  through  the  clinical  towards  the  sensual, 
unfolds  itself  for  us  as  it  did  for  Charles.  Strain  is  compensated 
by  relaxation;  pain  and  suffering  give  place  to  comfort  and 
well-being;  but,  contrasted  with  the  grim  concreteness  of  his 
own  sensations  and  the  tangible  solidity  of  his  cases,  there  is 
something  elusive  and  possibly  deceptive  in  the  person  of 
Emma,  which  is  vaguely  hinted  by  her  ambiguous  perfume. 
More  commonly  we  see  the  uxorious  husband,  from  her 
vantage-point,  as  the  thick-skinned  personification  of  plodding 
mediocrity:  the  medical  man  well  suited  to  the  village  of 
Tostes,  whose  competence  is  strained  by  the  town  of  Yonville. 
From  his  earliest  entrance  into  the  schoolroom  he  falters 
between  the  comic  and  the  pathetic;  his  solitary  youth  and 
loveless  first  marriage  prepare  him  for  the  ungrateful  role  of  the 
cuckold;  on  his  visit  to  the  Chateau  he  seems  indeed  to  be 
playing  the  bourgeois  gentleman.  His  very  schoolmates  have 
found  him  too  unromantic,  yet  his  love  is  the  most  devoted  that 
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Emma  finds  —  as  Flaubert  expressly  states  in  his  work-sheets, 
adding:  ‘This  must  be  made  very  clear.’  His  own  devotion  to 
his  motherless  niece  is  doubtless  reflected  in  Charles’s  tender¬ 
ness  towards  his  daughter,  Berthe.  In  the  final  retrospect  —  the 
counterpart  of  that  weary  reunion  which  rounds  out  V Educa¬ 
tion  sentimentale  —  Charles,  over  a  bottle  of  beer  with  his  wife’s 
lover,  Rodolphe,  forgives  him  and  blames  the  whole  affair 
on  ‘fatality’.  Rodolphe,  though  he  has  blamed  fatality  in  his 
farewell  letter  to  Emma,  was  scarcely  a  fatalist  when  he  took 
the  initiative;  while  Emma  has  enjoyed,  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
the  poetic  illusion  of  liberty.  Now  that  it  has  yielded  to  neces¬ 
sity,  and  the  probable  has  become  the  inevitable,  Charles  is 
left  to  bear  —  and  it  kills  him  —  the  unpoetic  truth. 

The  issue  is  poised  between  his  materialistic  plane,  which  is 
vulgar  but  real,  and  her  ideal  of  refinement  which  is  illusory. 
‘Charles  conjugal  night:  plans  for  his  career,  his  child.  Emma: 
dreams  of  travel,  the  lover,  villa  on  the  seashore,  until  dawn  . . .’ 
This  bare  notation  was  expanded  by  Flaubert  into  two  of  his 
most  luminous  pages  —  pages  which  reveal  not  only  the  noc¬ 
turnal  reveries  of  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  her  Italianate  fancies 
and  his  Norman  calculations,  but  the  conflict  within  Flaubert’s 
dual  personality  between  lyricism  and  criticism  —  or,  to  use 
his  synonym,  ‘anatomy’.  To  anatomize  Emma’s  imagination  is 
succinctly  to  recapitulate  the  romantic  movement  itself,  moving 
from  the  primitive  idyll  of  Paul  et  Virginie  through  the  highly 
coloured  mysticism  of  Chateaubriand’s  Gmie  du  Christianisme 
towards  the  vicarious  passions  of  George  Sand  and  Balzac. 
Emma’s  sentimental  education,  accompanied  by  the  excitations 
of  music  and  perfumed  by  the  incense  of  religiosity,  is  traced 
back  to  the  convent  where  she  has  been  schooled.  From  the 
drab  milieu  she  has  known  as  a  farmer’s  daughter,  her  extra¬ 
curricular  reading  conjures  up  the  allurements  of  escape: 
steeds  and  guitars,  balconies  and  fountains,  medieval  and 
oriental  vistas.  Dreaming  between  the  lines,  she  loses  her 
identity  in  the  heroines  of  the  novels  she  peruses,  the  mistresses 
to  whom  verses  are  inscribed,  the  models  in  the  fashion  maga¬ 
zines.  The  ball  at  the  Chateau  lends  a  touch  of  reality  to  her 
fictitious  world,  which  Flaubert  likened  —  in  a  discarded 
metaphor  —  to  ‘a  drop  of  wine  in  a  glass  of  water’.  When  she 
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discovers  a  kindred  soul  in  the  young  law-clerk  L^n,  the  only 
person  in  the  community  who  seems  comparably  sensitive  to 
boredom  and  yearning  and  the  arts,  their  friendship  is  ‘a 
continual  traffic  in  books  and  romances’.  And  when  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  landowner,  the  sportsman-philanderer  Rodolphe, 
assists  her  to  fulfil  her  sexual  desires,  fantasy  and  actuality 
seem  to  merge  in  the  realization:  ‘I  have  a  lover!’ 

But  adultery  ends  by  reasserting  ‘the  platitudes  of  marriage’, 
and  neither  condition  teaches  Emma  the  meaning  of  ‘the  words 
that  looked  so  fine  in  books:  “felicity”,  “passion”,  and  “intoxi¬ 
cation”.’  Here,  more  explicitly  than  in  Don  Quixote  itself, 
language  is  of  the  essence;  the  basic  misunderstanding,  since  it 
is  verbal,  is  regulated  by  the  flow  and  ebb  of  Flaubert’s  prose; 
and  his  rhetoric  is  constantly  expanding  into  purple  passages 
which  are  trenchantly  deflated  by  his  irony.  The  resulting 
style,  he  feared,  might  read  like  ‘Balzac  chateaubrianise\  Yet  if 
that  compound  means  eloquent  banality  rather  than  banal 
eloquence,  it  is  not  too  inept  a  summary  of  what  Flaubert 
attempted  and  achieved;  and  those  literary  auspices  are  not 
inappropriate  for  the  incongruity  between  Emma’s  high-flown 
sentiments  and  Charles’s  pedestrian  bumblings.  If  we  ever 
forgot  that  the  book  was  about  an  ill-matched  pair,  we  should 
be  reminded  by  the  way  sentences  double  back  upon  themselves 
and  episodes  are  paired  off  against  each  other.  The  two 
turning-points  of  the  first  part,  the  fourth  and  eighth  chapters, 
frame  a  significant  contrast  between  the  peasantry  and  the 
aristocracy.  The  garish  colours  of  the  rustic  wedding,  the 
fresh  haircuts  of  the  farmers,  the  lengthened  communion- 
dresses  of  the  girls,  the  boisterous  jokes  and  substantial  viands 
in  the  manner  of  Brueghel,  are  pointedly  offset  by  the  grand 
entertainment  at  the  Chateau  de  Vaubyessard,  where  the 
stately  dancers  show  ‘the  complexion  of  wealth,  that  fair 
complexion  which  is  enhanced  by  the  pallor  of  porcelain,  the 
shimmer  of  satin,  the  veneer  of  fine  furniture’.  In  the  second 
part  a  similar  pairing  occurs  which  even  more  fatally  brings 
out  the  variance  between  Charles  and  Emma:  the  operation 
versus  the  opera.  On  the  one  hand  his  surgical  incompetence, 
the  gangrenescent  cripple,  and  the  amputated  foot  are  portents 
of  Emma’s  relapse.  On  the  other  the  romantic  libretto  from 
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Scott,  the  flamboyant  tenor,  and  the  dazzling  spectacle  would 
corrupt  purer  souls  than  hers  —  notably  Natasha’s  in  War  and 
Peace. 

The  two  antithetical  strains  are  juxtaposed  in  the  central 
chapters  of  the  book,  where  the  agricultural  exhibition  takes 
place  in  the  public  square  while  Rodolphe  flirts  with  Emma  in 
the  privacy  of  the  deserted  neo-Greek  town  hall.  His  amorous 
pleas  are  counterpointed  by  the  ofRcial  slogans  of  the  political 
orators  outside;  a  prize  for  the  highest  quality  of  manure  is 
awarded  at  the  delicate  moment  when  he  grasps  her  hand; 
the  bifurcation  is  so  thoroughgoing  that  the  national  guard  and 
the  fire  brigade  refuse  to  march  together;  and  the  series  of 
anticlimaxes  culminates  when  nightfall  brings  a  fizzle  of 
dampened  fireworks.  Now  Flaubert  built  up  this  scene  by 
writing  out  continuous  speeches  for  both  sets  of  characters, 
which  he  thereupon  broke  down  and  rearranged  within  the 
larger  framework  of  the  situation.  By  such  means  he  caught 
that  interplay  of  cross-purposes  which  is  increasingly  stressed 
through  the  third  and  last  part,  above  all  in  the  cathedral  and 
at  the  deathbed.  He  told  Louise  Colet  that  the  method  of 
Madame  Bovary  would  be  biographical  rather  than  dramatic; 
yet  biography  seems  to  branch  out  into  drama  at  all  the  crucial 
stages  of  Emma’s  career;  and  these  in  turn  furnish  the  novel 
with  its  six  or  eight  major  scenes  —  several  of  which  are  overtly 
theatrical  or,  at  any  rate,  ceremonial.  Their  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  to  his  ambivalent  purpose,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  further  remark  that  ‘dialogue  should  be 
written  in  the  style  of  comedy,  narrative  in  the  style  of  epic’. 
Mock-epic  would  probably  be  a  more  accurate  classification  of 
Flaubert’s  tone,  as  differentiated  from  the  various  inflections 
he  reproduces,  and  softened  by  lyrical  interludes  when  he  is 
Emma.  The  many  contrasting  strands  of  discourse  are  so 
closely  interwoven  that  the  texture  is  uniformly  rich,  although 
it  varies  from  one  chapter  to  the  next.  Each  of  them  advances 
the  narrative  a  single  step,  scores  a  new  point  and  captures 
another  mood,  much  as  a  well-turned  short  story  does  in  the 
hands  of  Flaubert’s  recent  emulators. 

The  chapter,  as  Flaubert  utilizes  it,  is  in  itself  a  distinctive 
literary  genre.  Its  opening  is  ordinarily  a  clear-cut  designation 
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of  time  or  place.  Its  conclusion  habitually  entails  some  striking 
effect:  a  pertinent  image,  an  epigrammatic  twist,  a  rhetorical 
question,  a  poignant  afterthought.  ‘She  had  loved  him  after 
all.’  The  succession  of  episodes,  like  the  articulation  of  a  rosary, 
shapes  the  continuity  of  the  work.  The  three-part  structure 
allows  the  novelist,  with  a  classicism  seldom  encoimtered  in 
novels,  to  give  his  conception  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an 
end:  to  study  first  the  conditions  of  Emma’s  marriage,  then  her 
Platonic  romance  and  her  carnal  affair,  and  finally  the  train 
of  consequences  that  leads  to  her  death.  Different  leading  men 
play  opposite  her,  so  to  speak,  in  these  three  successive  parts: 
Charles  in  the  first,  Rodolphe  in  the  second,  Leon  in  the  third. 
The  setting  broadens  with  her  aspirations,  starting  from  the 
narrowest  horizon,  Tostes,  proceeding  to  the  main  locale, 
Yonville,  and  ultimately  reaching  the  provincial  capital, 
Rouen.  Not  that  she  wished  to  stop  there.  ‘She  wanted  simul¬ 
taneously  to  die  and  to  live  in  Paris’,  Flaubert  reminds  us  in  a 
characteristic  zeugma,  and  he  seems  to  have  toyed  with  the 
notion  of  granting  that  two-edged  wish.  But  he  wisely  decided 
to  confine  her  to  the  province,  reserving  his  study  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  for  the  fortunes  of  Fr^eric  Moreau.  The  chronology  of 
Madame  Bovaty,  which  spans  the  decade  from  1837  to  1847, 
roughly  corresponds  with  the  period  of  U Education  sentimentaUy 
stopping  just  short  of  the  mid-century  crisis.  Each  of  its  sub¬ 
divisions,  conforming  to  a  rough  but  Dantesque  symmetry, 
covers  slightly  more  than  three  years.  The  pivotal  date  for  the 
story  is  1843,  the  year  in  which  Emma  commits  adultery  with 
Rodolphe.  Up  to  that  stage,  her  illusions  mount  with  manic 
fervour;  after  that,  with  steady  disillusionment,  she  sinks 
towards  her  last  depression.  It  will  be  recalled,  for  what  it  may 
be  worth,  that  Flaubert’s  own  career  pivoted  around  his 
personal  crisis  in  1843. 

Between  the  autumn  of  1851  and  the  spring  of  1856  his  con¬ 
centrated  labour  was  the  writing  of  Madame  Bovary.  For  those 
who  hold  —  with  Andre  Gide  —  that  the  gestation  of  art  is 
more  interesting  than  the  finished  product,  no  record  could  be 
more  fascinating  than  Flaubert’s  correspondence  during  those 
four  years  and  a  half.  The  parallel  lives  of  the  author  and  the 
heroine,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly,  charge  the  novel  with 
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their  emotional  tension.  Imaginative  effort  was  reinforced  by  r 

documentation  when  Flaubert  sought  the  proper  shading  for  p 

Emma’s  hallucinations  by  immersing  himself  in  ‘Keepwakes’  g 

and  other  feminine  p)eriodicals.  By  plying  his  brother  with  I 

queries  about  surgery  and  toxicology,  he  filled  in  the  peculiar  s 

symptoms  his  outline  required:  ‘Agony  precise  medical  details  t 

“on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- third  she  had  vomiting  spells  i 

again  . . ’  He  familiarized  himself  with  the  children  of  his  I 

brain  by  drawing  a  map  of  Yonville  and  keeping  files  on  its  \ 

citizens.  He  controlled  his  plot  —  or  should  we  say  he  calcu-  1 
lated  his  probabilities?  —  by  carefully  drafting  and  firmly  ‘ 
reworking  scenarios.  The  embryonic  material  for  his  novel  f 
embodied  3600  pages  of  manuscript.  The  demiurgic  function  < 
of  reducing  that  mass  to  its  present  form  might  be  likened  to  < 

the  cutting  of  a  film,  and  —  rather  than  speak  of  Flaubert’s  ! 

‘composition’  in  the  pictorial  sense  —  we  might  refer,  in  kinetic  ] 

terms,  to  montage.  To  watch  him  arranging  his  artful  juxta-  ' 

positions,  or  highlighting  one  detail  and  discarding  another,  1 

is  a  lesson  in  artistic  economy.  To  trace  his  revision  of  a  single  1 

passage,  sometimes  through  as  many  as  twelve  versions,  is  the  1 

hopeful  stylist’s  gradus  ad  Pamassum.  It  is  therefore  a  boon  to 
students  of  literature  that  Flaubert’s  drafts  and  variants  have 
been  printed.  But  to  reincorporate  them  into  a  comp)osite  text 
of  Madame  Bovary,  interpolating  what  he  excised,  amplifying 
what  he  condensed,  and  thereby  undoing  much  of  what  he  did 
—  as  has  latterly  been  done  —  is  a  doubtful  service,  to  say  the 
very  least.  Flaubert  might  have  preferred  Bowdlerization. 

He  did  protest  against  expurgations  when  the  novel  was 
published  serially  in  the  Revue  de  Paris’,  but  DuCamp  and  his 
fellow  editors  had  not  expurgated  enough  to  appease  the 
prudery  of  the  imperial  police;  and  Flaubert,  together  with  the 
publisher  and  the  printer,  was  prosecuted  for  outraging  civic 
and  religious  morality.  The  outrage  —  so  the  prosecution 
alleged  —  was  worse  than  pornography,  it  was  blasphemy; 
Flaubert’s  offence  was  less  a  concern  with  sex  than  an  attempt 
to  link  sex  with  religion.  It  mattered  little  that  the  linkage  had 
been  effected  on  the  naive  level  of  Emma’s  confused  motiva¬ 
tion;  or  that  his  analysis  could  be  corroborated,  by  such  sym-  s 
pathetic  clerics  as  Bishop  Dupanloup,  from  their  first-hand 
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remembrance  of  country  confessionals.  The  ruse  of  citing 
passages  out  of  context  figured  heavily  in  the  trial,  and  the 
government  staked  much  of  its  case  on  the  passage  where 
Emma  receives  extreme  unction.  It  was  a  precarious  example, 
since  by  definition  this  sacrament  hovers  ambiguously  between 
the  worlds  of  sense  and  spirit:  shift  the  emphasis,  as  Joyce  does 
in  Finnegans  Wake,  and  it  becomes  an  apology  for  the  flesh. 
Flaubert’s  defence,  by  warily  refusing  to  admit  the  ambiguity, 
was  able  to  claim  the  support  of  orthodox  sanctions,  along  with 
the  precedent  of  such  diverse  French  writers  as  Bossuet  and 
Sainte-Beuve.  It  argued  that  Madame  Bovary  as  a  whole,  far 
from  tempting  its  readers  to  sensualism,  offered  them  an 
edifying  object-lesson.  Considerable  stress  was  laid  ad  hominem 
on  the  bourgeois  respectability  of  the  Flaubert  family.  Won  by 
such  arguments,  the  judge  acquitted  Flaubert  and  his  accom¬ 
plices,  with  a  parting  disquisition  on  taste  and  a  fatherly 
warning  agaiinst  ‘a  realism  which  would  be  the  negation  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good’.  Six  months  later,  when  Les  Fleurs  du 
mal  was  condemned,  Flaubert  must  have  wondered  whether 
he  or  Baudelaire  was  the  victim  of  judicial  error.  Meanwhile, 
in  April  1857,  when  Madame  Bovary  came  out  as  a  book,  its 
intrinsic  ironies  were  enhanced  by  a  preliminary  dedication  to 
Flaubert’s  lawyer  and  an  appended  transcript  of  the  court 
proceedings. 

Great  books  have  their  proverbial  fates,  among  which 
banning  and  burning  may  not  be  the  hardest,  since  they 
involve  straightforward  conflicts  of  principle.  It  may  be 
harder  for  the  serious  artist  —  be  he  Flaubert  or  Joyce  —  to 
emerge  from  the  cloud  of  censorship  into  the  glare  of  scandalous 
success.  The  public  reception  of  Flaubert’s  first  book,  at  all 
events,  hardened  those  equivocal  attitudes  which  had  been 
poured  into  it.  To  avoid  the  accusation  of  immorality,  he  was 
pushed  into  the  embarrassing  position  of  a  moralist.  If  the  novel 
was  not  pornographic,  it  must  be  didactic  —  or  had  he  stopped 
beating  his  wife?  Taine  spins  an  amusing  anecdote  of  an 
English  project  to  translate  and  circulate  Madame  Bovary  as  a 
Methodist  tract,  subtitled  The  Consequences  of  Misbehaviour. 
The  respectable  Lamartine,  cited  on  Flaubert’s  behalf,  de¬ 
clared  that  Emma’s  sins  were  too  severely  expiated.  Why  need 
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Flaubert  have  been  so  much  less  merciful  than  Jesus  was  towards 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery?  Partly  because  he  was  not 
exemplifying  justice;  partly  because  he  may  have  been  punish¬ 
ing  himself;  but  mainly  because  her  infractions  of  the  seventh 
commandment  were  the  incidental  and  ineffectual  expression 
of  an  all-pervasive  state  of  mind:  Bovarism.  Her  nemesis,  as 
Albert  Thibaudet  shrewdly  perceived,  is  not  a  love  affair  but 
a  business  matter:  her  debt  to  the  usurious  merchant,  Lheureux. 
When  the  bailiffs  move  in  to  attach  the  property,  their  inven¬ 
tory  becomes  a  kind  of  autopsy.  The  household  disintegrates 
before  our  eyes,  as  its  component  items  are  ticketed  off,  and 
we  think  of  the  auction  in  L Education  sentimentale.  This  empty 
outcome  —  by  the  Flaubertian  rule  of  opposites  —  is  a  sequel 
to  the  agricultural  exhibition,  where  rural  prosperity  smugly 
dispenses  its  awards.  And  the  lonely  figure  of  Charles,  left  to 
brood  among  unpaid  bills  and  faded  love-letters,  has  been  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  Pere  Rouault  after  Emma’s  wedding,  ‘as  sad  as 
an  unfurnished  house’. 

The  vacuum  her  absence  creates  for  her  father  and  husband 
echoes  the  hollowness  of  her  own  misapplied  affections. 
Rodolphe’s  gallantry,  after  meeting  her  desires  half  way, 
proves  to  be  no  more  than  a  cynical  technique  of  seduction. 
L^n’s  sentimentalism  is  quite  sincere,  until  she  seduces  him, 
and  then  it  vanishes  like  growing  pains.  ‘Every  notary  bears 
within  him  the  ruins  of  a  poet.’  Consequently,  amid  the  most 
prosaic  circumstances,  there  will  still  be  some  spark  of  poetry, 
and  in  Yonville-l’Abbaye  it  is  Emma  Bovary.  It  is  not,  alas, 
the  Princesse  de  Cleves;  nor  could  that  model  of  all  the  com¬ 
punctions  have  flourished  there;  for  her  delicacy  presupposes 
reciprocal  behaviour  on  the  part  of  others.  Emma’s  dreams  are 
destined,  at  the  touch  of  reality,  to  wither  into  lies.  Is  that  a 
critique  of  her  or  of  reality?  If  she  suffers  for  her  mistakes,  shall 
we  infer  that  those  who  prosper  are  being  rewarded  for  their 
merits?  If  we  cannot,  we  can  hardly  assume  —  with  the  novel’s 
apologists  —  that  it  preaches  a  self-evident  moral.  If  it  were  a 
play  our  reactions  would  be  clearer;  we  are  more  accustomed 
to  facing  her  plight  in  the  theatre;  we  disapprove  of  Hedda 
Gabler’s  intrigues  and  pity  the  wistful  Katerina  in  Ostrovsky’s 
Storm.  Though  she  possesses  the  qualities  of  both  heroines. 
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Emma  is  essentially  a  novelistic  creation,  set  forth  in  all  her 
internal  complexities.  Entrammelled  by  them,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  judge  her,  any  more  than  we  can  judge  ourselves. 
But,  guided  by  Flaubert,  perhaps  we  can  understand  her: 
Madame  Bovary  c'est  nous.  With  her  we  look  down  from  the 
town  hall  up)on  the  exposition:  a  sordid  rustic  backdrop  for 
Rodolphe’s  welcome  advances.  Again,  at  her  rendezvous 
with  L^on,  the  lovers  occupy  the  foreground;  but  this  time  it  is 
the  massive  cathedral  of  Rouen  that  looks  down  upon  them; 

!  and  its  sculptured  warriors  and  stained-glass  saints,  hastily 
passed  by,  are  the  mute  upholders  of  higher  standards  than 
those  which  Emma  and  Leon  are  engaged  in  flouting.  ‘Leave 
by  the  north  p)ortico,  at  any  rate’,  the  verger  shouts  after  them, 
baffled  by  their  indifference  to  Gothic  antiquities,  ‘and  see 
the  Resurrection,  the  Last  Judgment,  Paradise,  King  David, 
and  the  Condemned  in  Hellfire!’ 

The  heavy  judgment  that  Flaubert  suspends,  and  which  we 
too  withhold,  is  implicit  in  this  hurried  exclamation.  It  affects 
the  lovers  as  little  as  the  extinct  abbey  affects  Yonville,  in 
whose  name  alone  it  survives.  Yet  oblique  reference  accom- 
j  plishes  what  overt  preaching  would  not,  and  those  neglected 
i  works  of  art  bear  an  ethical  purport.  The  category  of  moraliste, 
which  is  more  comprehensive  with  the  French  than  with  us, 
since  nueurs  comprehends  both  morals  and  manners,  applies  to 
Flaubert  malgre  lui.  Whereas  he  seemed  immoral  to  those  who 
confused  him  with  his  characters,  and  seems  amoral  to  those 
who  take  at  face-value  an  aloofness  which  is  his  mask  for  strong 
emotions,  he  protested  too  much  when  he  claimed  to  be 
impersonal.  If  he  deserves  Maupassant’s  adjective  ‘impassive’, 
it  is  because  all  passion  has  crystallized  beneath  the  lucent 
surfaces  of  his  prose.  He  is  not  above  making  sententious  and 
aphoristic  pronouncements  upon  the  behaviour  of  his  charac¬ 
ters:  ‘A  request  for  money  is  the  most  chilling  and  blighting  of 
all  the  winds  that  blow  against  love.’  Nor  does  he  shrink  from 
stigmatizing  Emma’s  acts  as  phases  of  ‘corruption’  and  even 
‘prostitution’.  More  positively  he  betrays  his  sympathy,  when 
it  seems  most  needed,  by  the  adjective  pauvre.  TTie  crippled 
groom  is  a  ‘poor  devil’,  and  so  is  the  blind  man;  the  luckless 
Charles  is  ‘poor  boy’,  and  the  gestures  of  Emma’s  agony  are 
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made  by  ‘her  poor  hands’.  The  word  regains  its  economic 
overtones,  and  Flaubert’s  tone  is  uniquely  humanitarian,  when 
he  pauses  before  the  ‘poor  garments’  of  Catherine  Leroux.  The 
hands  of  this  aged  peasant  woman,  in  definitive  contrast  to 
Emma,  are  deformed  with  toil.  On  the  platform  ‘before  those 
expansive  bourgeois’,  personifying  ‘half  a  century  of  servitude’, 
her  mute  and  ascetic  presence  strikes  the  single  note  of  genuine 
dignity  amid  the  pomposities  and  hypocrisies  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibition.  Flaubert  deliberately  classifies  her  with  the 
attendant  livestock,  for  whose  impassivity  he  reserves  his 
compassion.  His  irony  intervenes  to  measure  her  reward  — 
twenty-five  francs  for  a  lifetime  of  service  —  against  two  pigs 
which  have  just  gained  prizes  of  sixty  francs  apiece.  An  earlier 
and  crueller  twist,  which  Flaubert  finally  left  out,  pictures  her 
deaf  apprehension  that  the  judges  are  accusing  her  of  stealing 
the  twenty-five  francs. 

Here  is  Flaubert’s  response  to  those  who  criticize  Madame 
Bovaty  for  its  apparent  lack  of  positive  values.  The  human 
qualities  he  really  admired,  the  stoic  virtues  of  patience,  devo¬ 
tion,  work,  Jire  not  less  admirable  when  they  go  unrewarded. 

His  careful  portrait  of  Catherine  Leroux  —  together  with  many 
landscapes,  small  and  subdued,  of  his  fog-tinted  Normandy  — 
belongs  with  the  canvases  then  being  painted  by  Courbet  at 
Omans  and  Millet  at  Barbizon.  Peasant  faces,  though  never 
conspicuous,  are  always  in  the  background;  they  watch  Emma 
through  the  broken  window-panes  of  the  Chateau.  Animals,  | 
too,  are  sentient  characters;  her  mysterious  greyhound,  Djali,  | 
is  almost  a  demonic  familiar.  The  people  that  Flaubert  treats  * 
sympathetically  are  life’s  victims  like  the  clubfooted  Hippolyte:  f 
those  whom  Hugo  would  name  Les  Misirables  and  Dostoevsky  | 
The  Insulted  and  the  Injured.  Surely  the  kindest  person  in  the 
story  is  the  druggist’s  errand-boy,  Justin,  whose  dumb  affection 
is  the  unwitting  instrument  of  Emma’s  death,  and  whose  illicit 
reading-matter  is  her  ironic  epitaph:  a  book  entitled  Conjugal 
Love.  The  meek  do  not  inherit  Flaubert’s  earth;  the  good,  by 
definition,  are  the  ones  that  suffer;  and  the  unhappy  ending,  |i 
for  poor  little  innocent  Berthe,  is  grim  child-labour  in  a  textile 
factory.  The  most  downtrodden  creature  of  all,  the  dog-like 
Blind  Man,  is  linked  by  grotesque  affinity  with  Emma  herself. 
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Conceiving  him  as  a  ‘monster’,  a  memento  mori,  an  incarnation 
of  fleshly  frailty,  Flaubert  had  originally  planned  to  use  an 
armless  and  legless  man;  and  accentuated  Emma’s  disillusion 
by  the  swish  of  the  driver’s  whip  that  knocks  the  helpless  beggar 
off  the  coach.  This,  significantly,  coincides  with  the  critical 
stroke  that  once  laid  Flaubert  prostrate  on  a  muddy  Norman 
road.  His  blind  man  dogs  his  heroine’s  foot-steps  to  her  very 
deathbed,  with  a  terrible  mimicry  which  is  not  unworthy  of 
King  Lear’s  fool;  and  there  his  unseasonable  song,  a  lyric  from 
Restif  de  la  Bretonne  about  young  girls’  dreams  of  love,  finds 
its  long  awaited  echo  of  relevance.  Emma’s  eyes  open  to 
a  recognition  scene  ‘like  a  person  waking  from  a  dream’, 
like  Don  Quixote  when  death  restores  his  aberrant  sense  of 
reality. 

The  counterpoint  set  up  in  the  cathedral  attains  its  fullest 
resolution  —  far  from  the  H6tel-de-Boulogne  —  in  Emma’s 
bedchamber.  There  priestly  rites  alleviate  clinical  symptoms; 
the  unction  allays  the  poison;  and,  taking  formal  leave  of  her 
five  senses  one  by  one,  Flaubert  breaks  off  his  prolonged  se¬ 
quence  of  associations  between  sacred  and  profane  love.  In  so 
far  as  orchestration  is  based  on  arrangement  rather  than 
statement,  Flaubert’s  can  be  best  appreciated  by  comparing 
this  episode  with  a  remotely  analogous  one  from  Dickens,  the 
famous  sermon  on  the  reiterated  text:  ‘Dear,  gentle,  patient, 
noble  Nell  was  dead.’  Flaubert,  who  evokes  what  Dickens 
invokes  and  elaborates  what  the  Englishman  simplifies,  dis¬ 
misses  his  heroine  more  abruptly  and  absolutely:  ‘She  no 
longer  existed.’  Thereafter  Emma’s  death-watch  unites  ‘in 
the  same  human  weakness’  Father  Boumisien,  with  his  holy 
water,  and  M.  Homais,  with  his  bottle  of  chlorine.  Since 
religion  is  served  by  the  priest  as  inadequately  as  science  is  by 
the  pharmacist,  it  is  not  surprising  that  neither  force  has 
operated  benignly  on  Emma’s  existence,  or  that  the  antagonists 
—  as  Boumisien  predicts  —  ‘may  end  by  understanding  one 
another’.  Homais,  the  eternal  quacksalver,  is  a  would-be 
writer  as  well  as  a  pseudo-scientist,  who  practises  the  up-to- 
date  art  of  journalism  and  is  most  adept  at  self-advertisement. 
Because  his  shop  is  the  source  of  Emma’s  arsenic,  he  is  an 
unconscious  accomplice  in  her  suicide;  and  he  instigates  the 
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ill*advised  surgery  that  poisons  Hippolyte’s  leg  and  blackens 
Charles’s  reputation.  When  his  own  prescription,  the  anti¬ 
phlogistic  pomade,  fails  to  cure  the  Blind  Man’s  scrofula,  it  is 
typical  of  him  to  add  insult  to  injury,  persecuting  his  p^ent 
while  continuing  to  pose  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind.  M. 
Homais  is  definitively  shown  up  by  the  retarded  arrival  of  Dr. 
Larivi^re,  just  as  the  introduction  of  Catherine  Leroux  is  a 
standing  rebuke  to  Emma’s  course  of  conduct.  Hereupon 
Flaubert,  inspired  by  memories  of  his  father,  dedicates  a 
strongly  affirmative  paragraph  to  the  understanding  physician, 
who  pursues  the  compassionate  calling  of  medicine  as  religiously 
as  a  medieval  saint.  But  the  doctor  is  no  god-in-the-machine, 
and  it  is  too  late  for  an  antidote.  With  a  tear  he  immediately 
discerns  the  prognosis,  and  with  a  farewell  pun  he  diagnoses 
the  complaint  of  Homais.  His  difficulty  is  not  le  sang  but  le  sens 
—  neither  anemia  nor  hypertension,  nor  indeed  that  lack  of 
sense  from  which  poor  Emma  suffered,  but  insensibility,  the 
defect  of  her  quality. 

What  is  worse,  the  disease  is  contagious.  With  the  rare 
exception  of  the  stranger  Larivi^;re,  and  the  dubious  hope  of 
agreement  between  the  cleric  and  the  anticlerical,  nobody  in 
Yonville  seems  to  understand  anybody  else.  And  though 
collective  misunderstanding  is  comic,  failure  to  be  understood 
is  a  personal  tragedy.  Though  Emma,  misunderstood  by  her 
husband  and  lovers  and  neighbours,  misunderstands  them  and 
herself  as  well,  at  least  she  harbours  a  feeling  of  something 
missed;  whereas  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Homais  is  the  bland 
assurance  that  he  never  misses  anything.  His  Voltairean 
incantations,  his  hymns  to  progress,  his  faith  in  railroads  and 
rubber,  his  fads  and  statistics,  his  optimism  —  a  century  after¬ 
wards  —  may  seem  as  far-fetched  as  Emma’s  delusions  of 
grandeur.  His  cliches,  embedded  like  fossils  in  his  newspaper 
articles,  Flaubert  was  momentarily  tempted  to  say,  ‘would 
enable  some  future  Cuvier  of  the  moral  sciences  to  reconstruct 
clearly  all  the  ineptitude  of  the  nineteenth-century  middle 
class,  if  that  race  were  not  indestructible’.  Of  that  hardy  breed 
M.  Homais  survives  as  our  prime  specimen.  Neither  a  creation 
nor  a  discovery,  he  represents  the  fine  flower  of  the  species  that 
p>ervaded  the  ConUdie  humaine,  the  ripe  perfection  of  the 
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philosophy  whose  accredited  spokesman  was  M.  Prudhomme. 
This  was  enthusiastically  attested  when  Prudhomme’s  creator 
and  actor,  Henry  Moimier,  sought  permission  to  dramatize 
and  enact  Homais.  The  latter  is  more  successful  in  attaining 
their  common  ambition,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour;  while  his  predecessor  must  content  himself,  when  the 
curtain  falls,  with  ‘a  decorated  son-in-law’.  The  curtain-line 
of  their  spiritual  relative,  that  famous  father-in-law,  M. 
Poirier,  is  his  resolve  to  be  ‘peer  of  France  in  ’48’,  a  gestvure 
which  has  meanwhile  been  thwarted  by  the  revolution.  But 
the  unabashed  Homais  goes  from  strength  to  strength;  the 
Empire  will  shower  its  accolades  on  him  and  his  brethren; 
and  the  dazzling  glimpse  of  him  in  his  electric  undervest  is  a 
veritable  apotheosis. 

When  he  equipped  his  bourgeois  with  a  watchword,  ‘7/  faut 
marcher  avec  son  siicle!\  Flaubert  may  have  remembered  his 
newly  decorated  friend,  Maxime  DuCamp,  whose  Chants 
modemes  were  prefaced  by  a  Whitmanesque  declaration: 

‘  Tout  marche,  tout  grandit,  tout  s'augmente  autour  de  nous  . . .’  Any 
endeavour  which  aims  to  ‘keep  pace  with  one’s  centvuy’,  as 
Flaubert  realized  better  than  his  contemporaries,  is  bound  to  be 
outdistanced  in  the  long  run.  He  took  the  province  for  his 
ground  because  it  was  an  available  microcosm,  because  it 
exaggerated  the  ordinary,  because  its  dearth  of  colour  sharpened 
its  outlines;  but  he  did  not  assume  that  provinciality  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  hinterland  or,  for  that  matter,  to  any  territory. 
M.  Homais  is  historically,  rather  than  geographically,  pro¬ 
vincial.  The  habit  of  equating  one’s  age  with  the  apogee  of 
civilization,  one’s  town  with  the  hub  of  the  universe,  one’s 
horizons  with  the  limits  of  human  awareness,  is  paradoxically 
widespread:  it  is  just  what  Russian  novelists  were  attacking  as 
poshlost  or  self-satisfied  mediocrity.  It  is  what  stands  between 
Emma  Bovary  and  the  all-too-easily-satisfied  citizens  of  Yon- 
ville.  Her  capacity  for  dissatisfaction,  had  she  been  a  man  and 

I  a  genius,  might  have  led  to  Rimbaldian  adventures  or  Baude- 
lairean  visions:  ‘Anywhere  out  of  this  world.’  As  things  stand, 
her  retribution  is  a  triumph  for  the  community,  a  vindication 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  Flaubert,  who  does  not  always  conceal  his 
tenderness  towards  those  who  suffer,  now  and  then  reveals  his 
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bitterness  towards  those  whose  kingdom  is  of  this  world.  We  ii 
cannot  sympathize  with  the  prosperous  Homais  as  we  could  s 
with  Balzac’s  bankrupt  Cesar  Birotteau;  for,  unlike  his  proto-  j 
types  on  the  comic  stage,  Flaubert’s  druggist  is  not  just  a  harm-  j 
less  busybody,  a  well-meaning  figure  of  fun;  he  is  the  formidable  j 
embodiment  of  a  deeply  satirical  perception  which  was  adum-  j 
brated  in  le  Gargon  and  eventuates  in  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet.  His  ] 
Bovarism  would  be  more  illusive  than  Emma’s,  if  the  modem  l 
epoch  did  not  conspire  to  supp>ort  his  bumptious  ideology  and  \ 
to  repay  his  flatteries  with  its  honours.  His  boutonnihe,  like  ] 
the  one  conferred  on  Tolstoy’s  Russian  guardsman,  symbolizes  j 
more  than  Napoleon  intended  —  and  less.  For  the  symbol  is  an  { 
empty  ornament,  the  badge  of  society’s  approval  is  meaningless,  j 
when  it  is  unsupported  by  reality. 

What,  then,  is  real?  Not  the  tawdry  medal  awarded  to 
Catherine  Leroux,  but  the  lifelong  service  that  earned  it  so 
many  times  over.  And  what  is  realism?  Not  the  pathology  of 
Emma’s  case,  but  the  diagnostic  insight  of  Larivi^re.  Charles 
Bovary,  for  all  his  shortcomings,  remains  the  great  doctor’s 
disciple,  and  retains  the  peasant  virtues  of  his  own  patients; 
he  is  led  astray  by  other  motives  than  his  own,  by  sentimen¬ 
talism  through  Emma  and  pretentiousness  through  Homais. 

As  the  thrice-injured  party,  conjugally  betrayed,  professionally 
humiliated,  financially  ruined,  Dr.  Bovary  is  the  neglected 
protagonist.  If  Emma  is  a  victim  of  the  situation,  he  is  her 
victim,  and  her  revenge  against  the  situation  is  to  undermine 
his  way  of  life.  The  depths  of  his  ignominy  can  be  gauged  by 
the  idealized  achievements  of  Dr.  Benassis  in  Balzac’s  Midecin 
de  campagne.  Flaubert’s  ideal,  though  more  honoured  in  the| 
breach  than  the  observance,  fortifies  him  against  those  negative ' 
values  which  triumph  in  his  book,  and  rises  to  an  unwonted 
pitch  of  affirmation  with  the  character-sketch  of  Dr.  Lariviire:  j 
his  disinterested  skill,  his  paternal  majesty,  his  kindness  to  the  I 
poor,  his  scorn  for  all  decorations,  his  ability  to  sec  through! 
falsehood.  His  most  revealing  epithet  is  hospitaller ,  since  it ; 
connotes  not  only  hospitality  but  Flaubert’s  birthplace,  hisj 
father’s  hospital  at  Rouen,  and  also  the  stained-glass  figure  of| 
Saint  Julian  the  Hospitaller,  whom  the  verger  of  the  cathedral  | 
pointed  out  in  an  earlier  draft,  and  who  would  later  be  Flaubert’s 
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knightly  hero.  The  hospital  and  the  cathedral:  such,  in  retro¬ 
spect,  are  the  substance  and  the  form  of  Madame  Bovary.  The 
attitude  that  embraces  the  distance  between  them,  that  compre¬ 
hends  both  the  painful  actualities  and  the  grandiose  aspirations, 
and  that  can  therefore  make  each  paragraph  comment  dynamic¬ 
ally  upon  itself,  is  Flaubertian  irony.  Irony  dominates  life,  so 
Flaubert  asserted  by  precept  and  example.  So  it  does,  particu¬ 
larly  for  those  who  are  occupied  with  art  as  well  as  life,  and 
unflinchingly  face  the  problems  of  their  interrelationship. 
Hence  the  irony  of  ironies:  a  novel  which  is  at  once  cautionary 
and  exemplary,  a  warning  against  other  novels  and  a  model 
for  other  novelists,  a  classical  demonstration  of  what  literature 
gives  and  what  literature  takes. 
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OUT  of  the  Renaissance  conviction  that  one  of  the  major  duties 
of  the  poet  was  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  to  give  their 
greatness  an  immortality  of  fame,*  there  arises,  in  the  English 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  continual  interest  in  the 
military  hero,  the  conqueror.  The  interest,  among  the  early 
Elizabethans,  is  a  matter  of  romantic  imagination,  feeding  on 
ancient  or  exotic  history;  later,  in  Shakespeare’s  mature  and 
ironic  mind,  it  becomes  more  real  and  intelligent,  though  still 
without  overt  reference  to  contemporary  happenings  at  home; 
in  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  brought  into  contact  with 
English  and  topical  reality  by  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  conqueror  whom  the  war  brought  forth,  in  the  person  of 
Cromwell.  Cromwell,  as  I  shall  try  to  prove,  fulfilled  in  many 
things  the  imaginative  dream;  but  the  truth,  to  most  men,  was 
neither  as  agreeable  nor  as  simple  as  the  dream  had  been.  His 
great  figure,  and  the  great  events  that  surrounded  him  and  were 
made  by  him,  are  a  watershed  in  the  century’s  sensibility  as 
much  as  in  its  political  history;  they  brought  about  a  radical 
and  durable  change  (it  is  the  nature  of  this  change  that  is  my 

*  E.g.  the  sonnet  of  Petrarch  which  teUs  how  Alexander  wept  at  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  reflecting  that  he,  Alexander,  had  no  trumi>et  as  great  as  Homer  to  keep 
his  name  living  in  the  world.  And  Milton’s  sonnet  ‘\\lien  the  Assault  was  intended 
to  the  City’: 

Captain  or  Colonel  or  Knight  in  Arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  dores  may  sease. 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  tl<ee,  for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  Fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

And  he  can  spread  thy  Name  o’re  Lands  and  Seas, 

What  ever  clime  the  Suns  bright  circle  warms  . . . 

It  was,  as  Milton  seems  to  suggest,  a  kind  of  bargain:  you  do  your  part,  perform 
the  noble  deeds,  and  I  shall  do  mine,  work  the  magic  that  will  make  them  immortal. 
Like  all  the  great  commonplaces  of  Renaissance  criticism,  it  goes  back  to  classical 
roots  —  to  the  lines  of  Horace,  for  instance: 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
multi;  sed  onmes  illaoimabiles 
uigentur  ignotique  longa 
nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 
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subject)  in  the  feelings  of  men  concerning  the  warlike  hero  and 
so  in  the  imaginative  writings  which  those  feelings  inspired. 

Marlowe’s  Tamburlaine  is  the  starting-jxjint:  the  perfect 
expression,  in  its  clear  outline  and  brilliant  colouring,  of  the 
dream  of  the  exotic  conqueror.  But  Tamburlaine  the  hero  is  a 
far  more  subtle,  more  intelligent  creation  than  his  Technicolor 
trappings  may  suggest;  he  is  built  on  ideas,  precise  and  intel¬ 
lectual.  He  is,  above  all,  the  selfmade  man,  the  climber  from 
obscurity  to  greatness.  ‘But  tell  me  Maddam’,  he  asks  of  the 
captured  Zenocrate, ‘is  your  grace  betroth’d?’  ‘I  am  (my  Lord)’, 
she  answers,  ‘for  so  you  do  import’;  and  he  replies 

I  am  a  Lord,  for  so  my  deeds  shall  prooue. 

And  yet  a  shepheard  by  my  Parentage. 

(i  Tamb.  I,  ii,  230) 

This  selfmade  man  is  above  Fate  and  Fortune;  the  powers  that 
control  lesser  men  are  controlled  by  him: 

I  hold  the  Fates  bound  fast  in  yron  chaines. 

And  with  my  hand  tume  Fortunes  wheele  about.* 

(ibid.,  369) 

Nature  too  joins  in  to  help  him: 

Nature  doth  striue  with  Fortune  and  his  stars 
To  make  him  famous  in  accomplisht  woorth. 

(ibid.,  487) 

And  in  Menaphon’s  description  of  the  hero  —  a  description 
which  seems  to  suggest  a  superhuman  robot  rather  than  a  man 
—  the  metaphor  hints  that  the  planets  themselves,  the  whole 
divine  order,  are  moving  to  his  command  and  for  his  advance¬ 
ment: 

*  Cf.  Jew  of  Malta,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Governor  of  Malta  (the  legitimate 
niler,  who  has  defeat^  the  selfmade  ustirper  of  that  play,  Barabas)  explicitly  rejects 
the  forces  that  Tamburlaine  relics  on,  and  appeals  instead  to  God: 

So  march  away,  and  let  due  praise  be  giuen 
Neither  to  Fate  nor  Fortune,  but  to  Hcauen. 

This  view  of  the  conqueror  as  especially  ’fortunate’  descends  from  the  Romans. 
That  Pompey  was  felix  is  one  of  the  grounds  advanced  by  Cicero  {Pro  Lege  Manilia) 
in  support  of  his  appointment  to  high  command.  Felix  meant  ‘favoured  by  fortime’, 
but  It  implied  also  that  such  a  condidon  was  more  than  just  a  chance;  it  was  a 
posonal  quality,  and  it  was  one  of  the  qualihcadons  for  being  a  hero.  So  (in 
Axtkony  and  Cleopatra)  Anthony  reluctantly  endorses,  as  valid  evidence  against  him- 
kU;  so  to  sp>cak,  the  soothsayer’s  observation  that  Octavius  always  defeats  him  at 
games  of  chance. 
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. . .  Wherein  by  curious  soueraintie  of  Art, 

Are  fixt  his  piercing  instruments  of  sight: 

Whose  fiery  cyrcles  beare  encompassed 
A  heauen  of  heauenly  bodies  in  their  Sphaeres: 
That  guides  his  steps  and  actions  to  the  throne, 
Where  honor  sits  inuested  royally. 

(i  Tamb.  II,  i,  467) 
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The  conqueror  has,  for  his  sjjecial  function,  that  of  the 
usurper,  the  destroyer  of  legitimacy,  of  those  who  rule  by 
divine  right  and  by  the  traditional  sanctions  and  loyalties.  In 
the  comic  cowardice  of  Mycetes,  the  King  of  Persia  — 


Away,  I  am  the  King:  go,  touch  me  not. 

Thou  breakst  the  law  of  Armes  vnlesse  thou  kneele. 
And  cry  me  mercie,  noble  King  (i  Tamb.  II,  iv,  683) 
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—  it  is  the  untouchability  of  divine  right  (what  Claudius  in  \  n’ 
Hamlet  appeals  to)  that  is  ridiculed,  and  also  the  feudal  obliga-  P 
tion  of  loyalty  (‘the  law  of  Armes’).  So,  too,  when  Cosroe,  now 
king  himself,  learns  that  Tamburlaine  hzis  turned  against  him, 
he  bases  his  defiance  of  the  upstart  on  ‘loue  of  honor  and  j 
defence  of  right’  (II,  vi,  832),  and  when  he  too  has  met  with  ' 
defeat,  he  simply  cannot  understand,  this  feeble  representative 
of  the  old  order,  the  new  spirit  of  individualist  rebellion;  ‘the 
strangest  men’,  he  cries  in  puzzled  despair  — 


The  strangest  men  that  euer  nature  made, 

I  know  not  how  to  take  their  tyrannies. 

(ibid.,  891) 


From  enemy  of  legitimate  ruler  to  enemy  of  orthodox  religion 
was  a  short  and  inevitable  step.  And  Tamburlaine  is  both.  The 
Emperor  Bajazeth,  next  victim  on  the  hero’s  list,  as  he  and  his 
future  conqueror  are  indulging  in  the  flyting  that  precedes  the 
battle,  appeals  to  his  State  religion: 
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By  Mahomet,  my  Kinsmans  sepulcher. 

And  by  the  holy  Alcaron  I  sweare . . . 

(i  Tamb.  Ill,  iii,  1173) 
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but  Tamburlainc  answers  with  an  appeal  to  his  own  native 
strength: 

By  this  my  sword  that  conquer’d  Persea . . .  (ibid.,  1 180) 

When  the  battle  has  been  fought,  and  Bajazeth  is  a  prisoner,  he 
is  still  appealing,  and  still  in  vain,  to  the  priests  of  his  orthodoxy, 
invoking  their  powers  of  magic: 

Ye  holy  Priests  of  heauenly  Mahomet , 

That  sacrificing  slice  and  cut  your  flesh, 

Staining  his  Altars  with  your  purple  blood: 

Make  heauen  to  fiowne  and  euery  fixed  starre 
To  sucke  vp  poison  from  the  moorish  Fens, 

And  poure  it  in  this  glorious  Tyrants  throat. 

(i  Tamb.  IV,  ii,  1446) 

And  now  Tamburlaine  answers  with  a  confident  assertion  (it  is 
not  a  prayer,  and  it  is  not  in  vain)  that  a  God  who  is  higher  than 
mere  ‘religions’,  a  sort  of  Stoic  or  Deist  First  Cause,  is  his 
protector  and  favourer: 

The  chiefest  God  first  moouer  of  that  Sphaere, 
Enchac’d  with  thousands  euer  shining  lamps. 

Will  sooner  bume  the  glorious  frame  of  Heauen, 

Then  it  should  so  conspire  my  ouerthrow.' 

In  the  key  of  mockery,  the  same  point  is  made  through  the 
jeers  of  Tamburlaine’s  followers: 

—  Doost  thou  think  that  Mahomet  will  suffer  this? 

I  —  Tis  like  he  wil,  when  he  cannot  let  it. 

j  (i  Tamb.  IV,  iv,  1691) 

The  religion  is  discredited  because  its  anointed  representative 
is  defeated  and  humbled.  ‘No  king,  no  bishop’:  Marlowe  is 
endorsing  (but  with  approval)  King  James’s  dictum. 

|i  Clearly  relevant  here  is  Marlowe’s  personal  reputation  for 
I!  Uasphemy  and  atheism.  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Privy 

I  *  Ibid.  1453.  A  similar  God,  higher  than  the  Gods  both  of  Christianity  and 
i  Uam,  is  invoked  by  Orcanes  to  avenge  the  treachery  of  his  Christian  enemies: 
ji  That  he  that  sits  on  high  and  neuer  sleeps, 

Nor  in  one  place  is  circumscriptible, 
ji  But  euery  where  fils  euery  Continent, 

1  With  strange  infusion  of  ^  sacred  vigor  . . . 

i,!  (a  Tamb.  II,  ii,  ago6) 
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Council  by  Baines  and  Kyd  in  1593  —  the  year  of  Marlowe’s 
death  —  shows  that  one  of  the  targets  of  his  scepticism  was  the 
miraculous  element  in  religion.  E.g. 

He  affirmeth  that  Moyses  was  but  a  Jugler  and  that  one 
Heriots  being  Sir  W.  Raleighs  man  can  do  more  than  he. 
(Baines) 

[He  said]  That  things  esteemd  to  be  doun  by  devine  power 
might  have  as  well  been  don  by  observation  of  men.  (Kyd) 

Tamburlaine’s  ‘morality’  —  for  he  has  one,  he  is  not  just  a 
conqueror  for  the  sake  of  conquering  —  is  like  his  God,  more 
Roman  than  modern.  ‘Virtue’  and  ‘worth’  are  words  he  is 
always  invoking;  and  the  sense  of  his  use  of  the  former  is  far 
closer  to  the  Latin  virtus  (‘manly  accomplishment’)  than  it  is  to 
moral  ‘goodness’.  He  defeats  the  legitimate  Emperor,  becoming 
Emperor  himself,  but  still  (though  Zenocrate  hopefully  talks  of 
his  'sacred  peison’  and  begs  him  to  give  up  his  soldiering)  he 
regards  himself  as  dedicated  to  arms,  he  is  still  the  champion 
of  individualism  and  rejects  the  convention  of  primogeniture, 
saying  to  his  youngest  son 

If  thou  exceed  thy  elder  Brothers  worth. 

And  shine  in  compleat  vertue  more  than  they. 

Thou  shalt  be  king  before  them,  and  thy  seed 
Shall  issue  crowned  from  their  mothers  wombe. 

(2  Tamb.  I,  iv,  2619) 

So,  in  the  lines  that  end  his  most  famous  tirade  — 

. . .  Shal  giue  the  world  to  note  for  all  my  byrth. 
That  Vertue  solely  is  the  sum  of  glorie. 

And  fashions  men  with  true  nobility 

(i  Tamb.  V,  ii,  1969) 

—  the  context  makes  it  painfully  clear  that  ‘vertue’  does  not 
mean  goodness;  for  the  speech  is  sandwiched  between  the  brutal 
killing  of  the  virgins  sent  to  beg  peace  for  Damascus  (‘what, 
haue  your  horsmen  shewen  the  virgins  Death?’)  and  the  mock¬ 
ing  of  Bajazeth  in  his  cage. 

Tamburlaine,  in  fact,  is  something  of  a  VVhiggish  hero,  and 
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the  Marlowe  who  created  him*  is  almost  a  proto-Whig;  sceptical 
of  organized  religion,  contemptuous  of  traditional  loyalties, 
advocate  of  la  carriire  ouverte  aux  talents.  The  line  he  began  con- 
dnues  through  the  century:  Marlowe  is  to  Tamburlaine  as 
Milton  is  to  Cromwell.  Just  as  Tamburlaine  had  claimed  to  be 
in  command  of  Fortune  — 

And  with  my  hand  tume  Fortunes  wheele  about 
—  so  Milton  claims  for  Cromwell,  that  he 

on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 

(Sonnet  on  the  Lord  Protector) 

has  ‘rear’d  God’s  Trophies’.  Marvell  has  the  same:  ‘the  war’s 
and  Fortune’s  son’  (‘Horatian  Ode’).  Cowley  echoes  Marvell: 
‘this  son  of  Fortune’,*  and  Dryden  completes  the  chorus:  ‘for 
he  was  great,  ere  Fortune  made  him  so’.*  They  are,  indeed, 
remarkably  unanimous,  the  contemporary  celebrators  of  the 
Lord  Protector.  They  unite  in  putting,  at  the  head  of  their 
accounts  of  him,  his  rise  from  obscurity  to  greatness  (‘who,  from 
a  Scythian  Shephearde,  by  his  rare  and  woonderfull  Conquests, 
became  a  most  puissant  and  mightye  Monarque’  is  how  the 
title-page  of  Tamburlaine  —  first  edition  of  Part  I  —  expresses  it). 
Marvell’s  English  verse  — 

Who  from  his  private  gardens,  where 

He  lived  reserved  and  austere  (Horatian  Ode) 

and  Clarendon’s  English  prose  — 

. . .  who  from  a  private  and  obscure  birth,  (though  of  a  good 
family)  without  interest  of  estate,  allyance,  or  frendshipps, 
could  rayse  himselfe  to  such  a  height  . . .  yett  as  he  grew 
i  into  place  and  authority,  his  partes  seemed  to  be  renewd, 

^  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  facultyes  till  he  had  occasion  to 

I  use  them* 

run  parallel  with  Milton’s  Latin  — 

I  Is  matura  iam  atque  firmata  aetate,  quam  et  privatus 
traduxit,  nulla  re  magis  quam  religionis  cultu  purioris,  et 

*  But  not  the  Marlowe  of  Faustus  and  Edward  //,  who  is  far  more  critical,  more 
nditional,  and  —  possibly  —  more  Christian. 

•  Discourse  by  way  of  Vision  concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
i  '  Heroick  Stanzas  on  Cromwell’s  death. 

*  H^ry  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  XV. 
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integritate  vitae  cognitus,  domi  in  occulto  creverat,  et  ad' 
summa  quaeque  tempera  fiduciam  Deo  fretam  et  ingentera 
animum  tacito  pectore  aluerat.* 

The  standpoints  and  conclusions  of  these  three  witnesses  are 
entirely  different.  Clarendon,  the  Royalist,  condemns;  Milton, ' 
the  Puritan,  approves;  Marvell,  the  quasi-Puritan  humanist,  ij! 
balanced.  Their  agreement  is  all  the  more  striking. 

Tamburlaine,  we  have  seen,  was  above  all  the  destroyer  (rf 
old-established  things.  And  so  was  Cromwell,  in  the  eyes  of  hit 
contemporaries.  Marvell’s  brief  and  pregnant  phrases  —  i 
Could  by  industrious  valour  climb  i 

To  ruin  the  great  work  of  Time,  | 

And  cast  the  Kingdoms  old  I 

Into  another  mould 

are  echoed  in  Cowley’s  prose: 

What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of 
mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body  . . . 
should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the  destruction  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly  founded  monarchia 
upon  the  earth?* 

And  just  as  Tamburlaine  tells  his  Zenocrate  that  no  success,  no 
assumption  of  ‘sacred’  legitimacy,  will  induce  him  to  cease  from 
his  conquering  career,  so  Clarendon  reaches,  with  explicit  con¬ 
demnation,  the  conclusion  that  Marvell  arrives  at  with  judg¬ 
ment  reserved: 

They  who  enter  upon  unwarrantable  enterprises,  must 
pursue  many  unwarrantable  ways  to  preserve  themselves 
from  the  penalty  of  the  first  guilt.* 

The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power,  must  it  maintain. 

*  Defensio  Secunda.  To  these  could  be  added  Waller  (Panegyric  to  my  Loid 
Protector) : 

Oft  have  we  wonder’d,  how  you  kid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportion’d  to  such  things  as  these. 

*  This  is  spoken  not  by  Cowley  m  propria  persona,  but  by  the  ‘devil’  with  whom  he 
debates  in  the  Vision.  But  since  it  is  a  comment  on  the  extraordinary  nature  oi 
Cromwell’s  achievement,  not  a  moral  judgment  tm  it,  we  may  assume  that  on  tfai 
point  Cowley  and  his  devil  are  at  one. 

*  History,  Book  X.  The  comment  is  made  k  propos  of  Cromwell. 
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The  line  of  uncompromising  approval  of  the  conqueror  can 
be  traced  from  Marlowe,  through  Milton  and  Waller  and  Dry- 
den,  to  its  final  degeneracy  in  Addison’s  celebration  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  (It  is  only  in  Marlowe  and  Milton  that  one  feels  it  to 
be  wholly  sincere;  the  taint  of  obsequious  panegyric  is  present  in 
all  the  rest.)  Marlborough,  in  Addison’s  Campaign,  is  continu¬ 
ally  given  divine  status:  ‘our  godlike  leader’,  ‘the  godlike  man’, 
,f  ‘Marlborough’s  exploits  appear  divinely  bright’.  The  Deity  is 
I)  enlisted  on  the  hero’s  side  with  confident  Augustan  complacency 
(so  much  more  shocking  than  Marlowe’s  or  Milton’s  genuine 
enthusiasm) ;  Marlborough’s  cause  and  Marlborough’s  victories 
arc  undoubtedly  Heaven’s,  just  as  Milton  was  perfectly  con¬ 
fident  that  Cromwell’s  ‘trophies’  were  also  ‘God’s’: 

The  day  was  come  when  Heav’n  design’d  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 
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To  souls  like  these,*  in  mutual  friendship  join’d. 

Heaven  dares  intrust  the  cause  of  human-kind. 

This  sort  of  complacency  inevitably  begets  another,  a  revolting 
insensitiveness  to  the  realities  of  battle: 

Batteries  on  batteries  guard  each  fatal  pass. 

Threatening  destruction;  rows  of  hollow  brass. 

Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep. 

Whilst  in  their  womb  ten  thousand  thunders  sleep; 

Great  Churchill  owns,  charm’d  with  the  glorious  sight, 

His  march  o’erpaid,  by  such  a  promised  fight.* 


Lower  than  this,  the  worship  of  the  conqueror  can  scarcely  go. 
Jyq  It  did  not,  in  fact;  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  and  in  reputable 
company,  it  came  to  an  end. 
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*  Lc.  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  So,  Johnson  observes  (in  the  Lift  of  Addison) 
that  Marlborough  and  the  Angel  are  virtually  identical:  ‘Marlborough  is  so  like  the 
ingel  in  the  poem,  that  the  action  of  both  is  almost  the  same,  and  performed  by 
b(^  in  the  same  manner.  Marlborough  “teaches  the  batde  to  ram”;  the  angel 
'Wrccts  the  storm”;  Marlborough  is  ‘‘unmoved  in  peaceful  thought”;  the  angel 
■  “calm  and  serene”;  Marlborough  stands  “munoved  amid  the  ^ock  of  hosts”; 
ifae  angel  rides  “calm  in  the  whiriwind”  ’. 

*  The  criticism  of  Thackeray’s  Esmond  is  surely  irresistible: 

‘You  hew  out  of  your  policed  verses  a  stately  image  of  smiling  victory:  I  tell 
jrou  ’da  an  uncouth,  distorted,  savage  idol;  hideous,  bloody,  and  barbarous. 
The  rites  performed  before  it  are  shocking  to  think  of.  You  great  poets  should 
show  it  as  it  is  —  ugly  and  horrible,  not  brautiiul  and  serene.  Oh,  sir,  had  you 
made  the  campaign,  believe  me,  you  never  would  have  sung  it  so.'  (CSiapter  U.) 
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But  through  the  century  there  was  also  another  way  of  looking 
at  the  warlike  hero:  the  balanced,  half-critical,  half-admiring 
way,  seen  supremely  in  Shakespeare  and  in  Marvell’s  Horatian 
Ode,  the  characteristically  ‘double-faced’  way  of  the  mature 
Shakespearean  and  metaphysical  manner.  It  sees  and  judges 
the  conqueror’s  destructiveness  as  well  as  his  greatness;  it  feels  f 
the  case  for  traditional  loyalties  as  strongly  as  that  for  the  | 
upstart;  it  views  the  hero  with  irony  as  much  as  with  admiration;  I 
it  is  willing  to  agree  that  he  is  ‘fortunate’,  but  will  not  acknow-  I 
ledge  that  God  is  behind  him.  Contrast,  for  example,  Marvell  I 
with  Dryden,  each  describing  the  speed  of  Cromwell’s  victorious  | 
campaigns: 

Then  burning  through  the  air  he  went 

And  palaces  and  temples  rent.  (Horatian  Ode) 

Swift  and  resistless  through  the  land  he  past, 

Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  East  subdue; 

And  made  to  battles  such  heroic  haste, 

As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew.  (Heroick  Stanzas) 

Marvell’s  image  (Cromwell  has  just  been  compared  with  the 
‘three-forked  lightning’)  is  full  of  the  sense  of  terrible  and  indis¬ 
criminate  destructiveness;  Dryden  has  nothing  of  this.  Dryden, 
again,  uncritically  asserts  that  Cromwell  was  guiltless  of  ambi¬ 
tion  —  ‘and  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design’;  Marvell,  always 
equivocal,  implies  the  opposite: 

So  restless  Cromwell  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  arts  of  peace. 

Dryden  swallows,  without  a  hint  of  reservation,  Cromwell’s 
claim  to  be  flghting  ‘a  war  to  end  war’  —  ‘he  fought  to  end  our 
fighting’  —  Marvell,  as  noted  above,  obliquely  warns  his  hero 
that  they  who  won  power  by  the  sword  must  maintain  it  by  the 
sword.  Milton  affirms  the  purity  of  Cromwell’s  religion; 
Marvell,  on  that,  is  most  diplomatically  silent.*  If  Milton  is  to 

*  Richard  Baxter  —  like  Marvell,  a  Ck>minonwealth-man  but  no  fanatic  —  had 
similar  doubts;  ‘Hereupon  Cromwell’s  general  Religiotu  Zeal,  nveth  away  to  the 
power  of  that  Ambition,  which  still  increaseth  as  his  Successes  do  increase  ...  He 
meaneth  well  in  all  this  at  the  beginning,  and  thinketh  he  doth  all  for  the  Safety  of 
the  Godly,  and  the  Publick  Good,  but  not  without  an  Eye  to  himself’  {Reliquun 
BaxUrioHot,  Lib.  I,  part  I). 
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Cromwell  as  Marlowe  to  Tamburlaine,  then  Marvell  is  to 
Cromwell  as  Shakespeare  to  Coriolanus.  As  Shakespeare, 
indeed,  is  to  all  his  warlike  heroes  or  selfmade  nsiupers,  to 
Bolingbroke  and  Hotspur,  Coriolanus  and  Anthony;  the 
balance  of  admiration  and  criticism  is  always  preserved. 
Bolingbroke  is  certainly  meant  to  be  admired;  the  weakness  and 
foolishness  of  the  king  whom  he  deposes  are  relentlessly  shown; 
yet  the  case  for  legitimacy,  and  the  consequences  of  usurpation, 
are  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  with  a  vigour  as  great  as 
anything  in  the  play  (‘The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the 
ground.  And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act’) ;  and  even  the 
usurper’s  son,  on  the  eve  of  his  greatest  triumph,  is  haunted  by 
the  guilt  which  his  father  incurred.  Such  balance,  such  free¬ 
dom  from  engagement,  is  clearly  the  exact  equivalent  of 
Marvell’s  supremely  generous  tribute  to  Charles’s  conduct  on 
the  scaffold,  and  his  plain  assertion  (in  a  poem  ostensibly 
celebrating  Charles’s  destroyer)  that  ‘Justice’  is  with  the  loser;' 
just  as  Marlowe’s  caricaturing  of  Tamburlaine’s  enemies  is 
the  parallel  of  Milton’s  harsh  contempt  for  King  Charles.  Or 
consider  —  this  may  seem  irrelevant,  but  in  fact  is  the  same  — 
the  subtle  Shakespearean  use  of  the  keyword  ‘noble’  in  Julius 
Caesar.  ‘Noble’  is,  above  all  words,  the  word  for  the  killers  of 
Caesar,  the  ‘idealist’  slayers  for  liberty’s  sake,  and  especially  the 
word  for  the  most  idealist,  for  Brutus  himself.  It  is,  says 
Cassius,  the  quality  that  Rome,  under  Caesar,  has  lost  — 
‘Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods.’  It  is  the 
epithet  that  Anthony,  talking  to  Caesar,  awards  to  Cassius  — 
‘he  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well-given’.  Cassius  gives  it  to 
Brutus,  prodding  him  up  to  the  sticking-point  —  ‘well,  Brutus, 
thou  art  noble;  yet  . . —  but  here  already  it  has  a  dnge  of 
irony,  the  practical  man  regarding  the  lof^  hesitant  idealist. 
The  irony  thickens,  to  explicit  mockery,  when  Anthony  repeats 
it  to  the  Roman  mob  — 

The  noble  Brutus 
Hatli  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious 

—  the  equivocation  is  driven  home  when  that  same  mob,  turned 

'  Though  Justice  against  Fate  complain, 

And  plead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain. 
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inside  out  by  Anthony’s  rhetoric,  transfers  the  word  to  Anthony  _ 
himself —  ‘there’s  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than  Anthony’:  so  I 
that  when  we  reach  the  final  use  of  it—  I 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  I 

—  can  we  be  sure  (remembering  that  this  is  a  ‘set  speech’  and 
that  Anthony’s  cynical  cunning  as  a  rhetorician  has  been  well 
established)  if  true  admiration  or  mocking  irony  is  the  dominant  1 
note?* 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  this  ‘double-faced’  attitude  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  dramatic,  the  metaphysical  manner;  what  v 
I  would  argue  is  that  the  split  of  the  Civil  War  went  far  wider  ^ 
than  politics,*  and  that  by  embodying  in  contemporary  events 
the  dream  of  the  conqueror  and  the  facts  of  usurpation,  by 
forcing  men  to  ‘take  sides’,  it  brought  to  an  end  the  possibility 
of  such  a  balance.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  does  seem  clear  that 
after  the  Commonwealth,  the  balanced  way  was  for  ever  lost. 
From  the  Restoration  onwards  men  could  look  at  the  con¬ 
queror,  broadly  speaking,  in  two  ways  only,  and  in  one  of  these 
ways  at  a  time:  with  insincere  and  inflated  panegyric,  devoid 
of  the  revolutionary  fervour  of  Marlowe  and  Milton,  or  else  in 
a  spirit  of  sterile  debunking.  For  the  former,  we  have  already 
contemplated  Addison  on  Marlborough;  there  is  also  the  heroic 
drama  of  Dryden,  whose  ranting  and  conquering  heroes  are 
Tamburlaines  without  the  genuine  Marlovian  passion,  who  is 
himself  ashamed  of  his  own  heroic  creations,*  and  who  makes 
his  Almanzor,  describing  the  ‘hero’s  soul’  — 

*  The  irony,  if  it  be  there,  is  of  course  in  Anthony’s  view  of  the  ‘nobleness’  of 
Brutus  —  not  necessarily  in  Shakespeare’s.  I  would  not  deny  that  we,  the  audience, 
are  meant  to  carry  away  the  final  conviction  that  Brutus  was  truly  ‘noble’. 

*  It  was  felt  as  such  by  Marvell:  cf.  his  poem  to  Lovelace,  prefixed  to  the  latter's 
Lucasta  (published  in  the  year  of  Charles’s  execution)  — 

Our  times  are  much  degenerate  firom  those 

Which  your  sweet  Muse,  which  your  fair  Fortune  chose. 

And  as  complexions  alter  with  the  Climes 
Our  wits  have  drawne  th’  infection  of  the  times. 

That  candid  age  no  other  way  could  tell 
To  be  ingenious,  but  by  speaking  well . . . 

These  vertues  now  are  banisht  out  of  Towne, 

Our  Civill  Waires  have  lost  the  Civicke  Crowne. 

*  ‘I  remember  some  Verses  ofmy  own  Mosmin  and  dfmaaesr  which  cry  vengeance 
upon  me  for  their  extravagance,  sc.  All  I  can  say  for  these  passages,  which  are  I 
hope  not  many,  is  that  I  Imew  they  were  bad  enough  to  please,  even  when  I  writ 
them:  But  I  repent  of  them  among  mysins.’  (Epistlededicatory  to  the.^^anuAFi|7«r.) 
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One  Loose,  one  Sallye  of  the  Heroes  Soul, 

Does  all  the  Military  Art  controul  . . . 

And,  when  th’  Enthusiastique  fit  is  spent. 

Looks  back  amaz’d  at  what  he  underwent 

(2  Conquest  of  Granada  IV,  ii) 

—  significantly  make  use  of  a  word  (‘enthusiastic’)  which  had, 
at  the  time,  the  invariable  meaning  of  contemptibly  fanatical 
and  almost  mad. 

But  these  loud  rants  were  soon  out  of  fashion;  it  was  the  other 
attitude,  the  dry  debunking,  that  held  the  field  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  passed  into  the  eighteenth.  One  sees  it  in 
Dryden,  in  this  expressing  his  genuine  mind: 

He  [Homer]  forms  and  equips  those  ungodly  mankillers 
whom  we  poets,  when  we  flatter  them,  call  heroes;  a  race 
of  men  who  can  never  enjoy  quiet  in  themselves  till  they 
have  taken  it  from  all  mankind. 

{Examen  Poeticum,  dedic.) 

Pope’s  fancy  was  caught,  as  his  mind  agreed,  with  that  sentence; 
it  emerges  in  the  lines  from  the  Essay  on  Man: 

Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point’s  agreed. 

From  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the  Swede; 

The  one  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind!  (iv,  219) 

The  point,  in  fact,  was  agreed:  agreed  by  Prior  (with  reference 
to  Cromwell)  — 

Pray  observe  those  miserable  People  whom  you  call 
Heroes,  how  they  go  about  roaring  and  crying  like  spoiled 
Children  for  every  thing  they  see,  throwing  away  their 
own,  and  desiring  other  Peoples  goods,  never  contented 
with  the  Common  and  easy  use  of  things,  and  stil  drawing 
new  troubles  upon  themselves  from  the  inconsistency  and 
Perverseness  of  their  own  Projects. 

(Dialogues  of  the  Dead:  Cromwell  and  his  Porter) 

—  agreed  by  Swift  — 
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The  very  same  principle  that  influences  a  bully  to  break 
the  windows  of  a  whore  who  has  jilted  him,  naturally  stirs  * 
up  a  great  prince  to  raise  mighty  armies,  and  dream  of  ^ 

nothing  but  sieges,  battles,  and  victories  (Tale  of  a  Tub)  ^ 

< 

—  agreed  by  all  the  Augustans,  till  at  last  the  very  word  ‘hero’  ( 
has  ex  hypothesi  a  tinge  of  the  ridiculous,  the  discreditable  and  1 
the  unreal,  so  that  Johnson  can  praise  Shakespeare  because  he  t 
‘has  no  heroes,  his  scenes  are  occupied  only  by  men’  (Preface  2 
to  Shakespeare).  Of  this  depreciation  of  the  hero,  the  great  t 
August2m  cult  of  ‘mock-heroic’  is  clearly  an  outcome;  Swift’s  \ 
degrading  of  the  ‘mighty  prince’  to  the  level  of  a  ‘bully’  would 
be  a  perfect  epigraph  both  for  Jonathan  Wild  and  for  the  o 
Beggars'  Opera.  Less  obviously  but  no  less  certainly,  ‘poetic 
diction’  comes  from  this  source.  (It  had,  of  course,  m2uiy  other 
sources.)  The  theory  it  is  based  on  —  that  ‘low’  words  go  ill 
with  ‘high’  subjects  —  is  at  bottom  an  inability  to  entert2un  two 
feelings  at  once,  to  contemplate  the  heroic  at  the  same  moment 
with  dist2mt  awe  and  with  familiar  irony,  neither  destroying 
the  other.  One  sees  this  inability  in  Dennis,  commenting  on 
Waller: 

So  Jove  from  Ida  did  both  Hosts  survey, 

And  when  he  ple2is’d  to  thunder,  part  the  fray. 

—  Is  not  that  a  noble  Similitude? 

—  Yes;  but  the  word  Fray  is  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
Greatness  of  the  Thought  and  the  Dignity  of  Heroick  Verse. 
Fray  is  fitter  to  express  a  Quarrel  betwixt  drunken  Bullies 
than  between  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  Heroes. 

(The  Impartial  Critick:  Third  Dialogue) 

And  the  same  single  vision  is  responsible  for  Johnson’s  dis¬ 
approval  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  ‘dunnest’,  ‘knife’  and  ‘blanket’: 
the  ‘domestic’  associations  he  complains  of  could  not,  for  him 
and  his  age,  go  together  with  heroic  tragedy. 

What  happened  after  the  Augustans  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  essay;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  spirit  which 
debunked  the  military  hero  was  part  of  the  slowly  growing 
spirit  of  humanitarian  rationalism.  One  ridicules  only  what 
one  thinks  is  curable;  one  does  not  ridicule  a  force  of  nature. 
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Arthur  Hugh  Clough:  The  Shorter  Poems 

DORIS  N.  DALGUSH 

IF  Clough’s  fragments  entitled  The  Mystery  of  the  Fall  were  to 
be  anonymously  re-published  or  produced  on  the  stage  today, 
the  critics  might  make  some  strange  guesses  as  to  the  date  of  this 
apparently  modem  piece  of  drama.  An  ‘early  Victorian’ 
Biblical  play  sounds  strange  enough,  but  the  opening  of  the 
Mystery  does  not  date  at  all: 

Adam.  Since  that  last  evening  we  have  fallen  indeed! 

Yes,  we  have  fallen,  my  Eve!  O  yes!  — 

One,  two,  and  three,  and  four;  —  the  Appetite, 

The  Enjoyment,  the  aftervoid,  the  thinking  of  it  — 
Specially  the  latter  two,  most  specially  the  last. 

There,  in  synopsis,  see,  you  have  it  all: 

Come,  let  us  go  and  work! 

Is  it  not  enough? 

What,  is  there  three,  four,  five? 

Adam’s  remark  that  ‘a  first  baby  is  a  strange  surprise’  is  in 
the  same  tone,  but  Clough  made  no  other  attempts  at  this 
colloquialism.  The  slow  evolving  of  consciousness  and  con¬ 
science  in  both  Adam  and  Eve,  their  naive  ponderings  on  the 
Fall,  and  the  strife  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  the  consequent 
arguings  round  the  problem  of  atonement,  are  presented  in  a 
stark,  tentative  blank  verse: 

If  it  be  so,  why  are  we  here?  —  the  world. 

Why  is  it  as  I  find  it?  The  dull  stone 

Cast  from  my  hand,  why  comes  it  not  again? 

The  broken  flow’ret,  why  does  it  not  live? 

Ifitbeso, 

Why  are  we  here,  and  why  is  Abel  dead? 

Shall  this  be  true 

Of  stocks  and  stones  and  mere  inanimate  clay. 

And  not  in  some  sort  also  hold  for  us? 
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The  fragments  are  unique  among  Clough’s  work  and  offer 
yet  another  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  talent.  He  wrote  other 
poems  based  on  Old  Testament  history,  short  narratives,  but 
they  are  not  remarkable.  It  is  more  interesting  to  examine  the 
work  inspired  by  that  frenzied  disbelief  in  miracles  which  raged 
among  thoughtful  Englishmen  in  the  eighteen-fifties  much  as 
psychoanalysis  raged  in  the  nineteen-twenties: 

As  of  old  from  Sinai’s  top 
God  said  that  God  is  One, 

By  Science  strict  so  speaks  He  now 
To  tell  us,  there  is  None! 

Earth  goes  by  chemic  forces;  Heaven’s 
A  Mecanique  Celeste! 

And  heart  and  mind  of  humankind 
A  watch- work  as  the  rest! 

Science  was  not  the  enemy  whom  Clough  had  particularly  to 
face,  but  the  lines  serve  to  show  how  far  he  was  from  accepting 
materialism  with  any  but  a  satiric  welcome.  His  religious 
poems  illuminate  those  years,  so  troubled  for  English  religion, 
during  which  he  knew  Oxford  and  felt  ‘like  a  bit  of  paper  blown 
up  the  chimney  by  a  draught’,  while  W.  G.  Ward  did  his  best  to 
prove  to  his  pupil  what  lovely  logical  fun  the  Catholic  Church 
must  be.  After  Clough  was  dead,  Ward  repented  of  having 
forced  the  subtle  problems  of  his  own  soul  upon  the  younger 
man.  ‘There  goes  Ward,’  men  had  said  in  Oxford,  ‘mystifying 
poor  Clough,  and  persuading  him  that  he  must  either  believe 
nothing  or  accept  the  whole  of  Church  doctrine.’  One  cannot 
imagine  that  Clough  was  temperamentally  fond  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Such  attraction  <is  Tractarian  views  held  for  him  was 
probably  bom  of  instinct  and  emotion.  To  Clough  the 
[  psychological  soundness  of  the  system  advocated  by  Ward 
would  be  perfectly  acceptable.  His  nature  was  attuned  to  that 
generous  wholeness  of  existence  which  sheer  individualism 
misses  and  for  which  the  humanist  constructs  an  impressive, 
i  and  in  some  ways  more  comfortable,  substitute  which  no  one 
finds  it  possible  to  enjoy.  One  of  the  finest  of  Oxford’s  eminent 
agnostics  of  the  ’eighties  was  described  as  working  daily  in  his 
garden  with  a  mixture  of  enjoyment  and  conscientiousness. 
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Somehow  one  feels  that  the  former  was  not  a  very  flourishing 
by-product  of  the  latter. 

Clough’s  ardent  and  gifted  nature  came  under  the  opposing 
influences  of  contemporary  religious  thought,  and  his  reactions 
are  evident  in  his  poetry.  Take  the  lines  which  begin, 


Across  the  sea,  along  the  shore. 

In  numbers  more  and  ever  more. 

From  lonely  hut  and  busy  town. 

The  valley  through,  the  mountain  down. 
What  was  it  ye  went  out  to  see. 

Ye  silly  folk  of  Galilee? 

The  reed  that  in  the  wind  doth  shake? 

The  weed  that  washes  in  the  lake? 

The  reeds  that  waver,  the  weeds  that  float?  — 
A  young  man  preaching  in  a  boat. 


Nothing  could  express  better  the  Liberal  and  Christocentric 
religion  of  Dr.  Arnold  which  had  been  an  inspiration  to  Clough’s 
boyhood. 

The  incomplete  poem.  The  Shadow,  and  the  significant  poem, 
Easter  Day,  both  deal  with  the  negations  of  the  Gospel  which 
became  current  with  the  appearance,  in  1835,  of  Strauss’s  life 
of  Jesus.  The  shadow  who  says,  ‘I  am  that  Jesus  whom  they 
slew’,  sits  upon  the  grave: 

The  subtle  Jesuit  cardinal  shook  his  head. 

And  mildly  looked  and  said. 

It  mattered  not  a  jot 

Whether  the  thing,  indeed,  were  so  or  not; 

Religion  must  be  kept  up,  and  the  Church  preserved 
And  for  the  people  this  best  served,  . . . 

And  English  canons  heard, 

And  quietly  demurred. 

Religion  rests  on  evidence,  of  course. 

And  on  inquiry  we  must  put  no  force. 

Difficulties  still,  upon  whatever  ground. 

Are  likely,  almost  certain,  to  be  found. 

The  Theist  scheme,  the  Pantheist,  one  and  all. 
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g  Must  with,  or  e’en  before,  the  Christian  fall. 

And  till  the  thing  were  plainer  to  our  eyes, 
g  To  disturb  faith  was  surely  most  unwise. 

As  for  the  Shade,  who  trusted  such  narration? 

Except,  of  course,  in  ancient  revelation. 
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And  dignitaries  of  the  Church  came  by. 

It  had  been  worth  to  some  of  them,  they  said. 

Some  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  a  head. 

If  it  fetched  so  much  in  the  market,  truly, 

’Twas  not  a  thing  to  be  given  up  unduly. 

The  first  part  of  Easter  Day  consists  of  a  long  emphatic  denial 
of  the  Resurrection,  expressed  in  some  of  the  most  passionate, 
fluent,  flexible  verse  Clough  ever  wrote.  Christian  argument 
in  poetry  is  something  which  passed  in  the  seventeenth  century 
from  the  common  stream  of  English  poetry.  Christopher 
Smart  and  Cowper  and  the  Wesleys  had  no  desire  to  argue. 
Penitence  and  praise  and  adoration  were  their  incentives.  The 
poems  which  Newman  wrote  on  his  Mediterranean  voyage 
were  autobiographical  when  they  did  not  recall  the  early 
Christian  associations  of  the  scene.  Keble  was  avowedly  a 
denominational  poet.  Until  Clough  wrote,  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  no  poet  had,  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  seen 
the  relations  of  Christian  dogma  and  contemporary  thought  as 
the  centre  of  imaginative  discussion.  Browning’s  Christmas  Eve 
and  Easter  Day  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  theology;  it  is  a  rich 
piece  of  humanistic  drama,  and  if  Browning  were  alive  now,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  lavish  his  energy  on  any  powerful  ‘ideology’ 
with  the  same  enthusiasm.  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day  antici¬ 
pated  those  people  whose  unregulated  zeal  for  a  God  of  nothing 
but  social  love  has  helped  to  fling  theology  into  the  arms  of  Karl 
Barth.  But  Clough  was  neither  a  sectarian  nor  an  advertise¬ 
ment  writer.  He  wrote  Easter  Day  in  that  spirit  of  ‘trying  to  go 
into  and  at  the  bottom  of  an  object’  which,  Arnold  warned 
him,  was  fatal  to  the  sensuousness  of  poetry.  He  knew  that  no 
man  can  ever  escape  from  the  shaping  and  moulding  to  which 
the  creeds  which  he  accepts  or  disowns  subject  the  raw  mater¬ 
ials  of  his  manhood.  He  possessed  that  good  characteristic,  the 
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capacity  for  admiration.  It  had  been  aroused  by  Dr.  Arnold’s 
sincere  Liberalism,  but  the  ‘young  man  preaching  in  a  boat’ 
Christianity  could  never  have  satisfied  him.  A  mind  as  original 
and  creative  as  Clough’s  knows  that  it  dare  not  accept  that 
moving  figure  of  the  historic  Jesus  merely  as  the  figure  of  ‘a 
young  man  preaching  in  a  boat’,  dare  not  accept  it  at  all  unless 
it  safeguard  the  miracle  by  institutional  religion.  And  then  he 
had  had  to  admire  the  dialectics  of  Ward  as  they  scintillated 
round  the  Catholic  ideal.  Clough  himself  was  able  to  under* 
stand  the  resources  of  the  Faith: 

O  happy  they  whose  hearts  receive 
The  implanted  word  with  faith;  believe 
Because  their  fathers  did  before. 

Because  they  learnt,  and  ask  no  more. 

High  triumphs  of  convictions  wrought. 

And  won  by  individual  thought; 

The  joy,  delusive  oft,  but  keen. 

Of  having  with  our  own  eyes  seen. 

What  if  they  have  not  felt  nor  known 
An  amplitude  instead  they  own. 

By  no  self-binding  ordinance  prest 
To  toil  in  labour  they  detest: 

By  no  deceiving  reasoning  tied 
Or  this  or  that  way  to  decide. 

O  happy  they!  above  their  head 
The  glory  of  the  unseen  is  spread; 

Their  happy  heart  is  free  to  range 
Thro’  largest  tracts  of  pleasant  change; 

Their  intellects  encradled  lie 
In  boundless  possibility. 

For  impulses  of  varying  kinds 
The  Ancient  Home  a  lodging  finds: 

Each  appetite  our  nature  breeds. 

It  meets  with  viands  for  its  needs. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  critic  who  has  read 
Easter  Day  can  continue  to  label  Clough  as  the  typical  Victorian 
sceptic.  The  vehemence  with  which  he  paints  the  universal 
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effects  that  follow  from  a  denial  of  the  Resurrection  is  the 
vehemence  springing  from  abhorrence  of  a  world  unprotected 
by  that  holy  fact.  The  varied  and,  for  him,  intricate  rhetoric  of 
the  changing  metrical  form  must  spring  from  this  suppressed 
passion: 

Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved: 

Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven’s  wide  cope 
We  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  once  most  hope. 

And  most  belieiless,  that  had  most  believed. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust; 

As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just  — 

Yea,  of  that  Just  One  too! 

It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true  — 

Christ  is  not  risen! 

Ye  men  of  Galilee! 

Why  stand  ye  looking  up  to  heaven,  where  Him  ye  ne’er 

may  see. 

Neither  ascending  hence,  nor  returning  hither  again? 

Ye  ignorant  and  idle  fishermen! 

Hence  to  your  huts,  and  boats,  and  inland  native  shore. 
And  catch  not  men,  but  fish; 

Whate’er  things  ye  might  wish. 

Him  neither  here  nor  there  ye  e’er  shall  meet  with  more. 

Ye  poor  deluded  youths,  go  home, 
f  Mend  the  old  nets  ye  left  to  roam, 

I  Tie  the  split  oar,  patch  the  tom  sail: 

j  It  was  indeed  an  ‘idle  tale’  — 

I  He  was  not  risen! 

I  The  conclusion  seems  almost  weak  after  that  outpouring  of 
I  despair: 

I  Whate’er  befell. 

It  * 

II  Earth  is  not  hell; 

1  Now,  too,  as  when  it  first  began, 

;ad  i  Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 

ian  tj  For  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  heaven’s  high  cope, 

■sal  I  j  Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence  hope. 
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Hope  conquers  cowardice,  joy  grief: 

Or  at  least,  faith  unbelief. 

Though  dead,  not  dead; 

Not  gone,  though  fled; 

Not  lost,  though  vanished. 

In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed. 

He  is  yet  risen  indeed; 

Christ  is  yet  risen. 

That  faith  ‘at  least’  conquers  unbelief  seems  a  timorous 
answer  to  the  sustained  hypothesis  of  frustration  which  makes 
up  the  first  part  of  the  poem.  The  necessary  corollaries  to  this 
bare  statement  have  to  be  looked  for  in  Clough’s  more  personal 
and  intimate  poems;  in  such  verses  as  this:  1 

O  Thou,  in  that  mysterious  shrine  ; 

Enthroned,  as  I  must  say,  divine!  | 

I  will  not  frame  one  thought  of  what 
Thou  mayest  either  be  or  not.  fa 

I  will  not  prate  of ‘thus’  and  ‘so’. 

And  be  profane  with  ‘yes’  and  ‘no’, 

Enough  that  in  our  soul  and  heart 
Thou,  whatsoe’er  Thou  may’st  be,  art. 

Qui  Laborat,  Oral  is  a  poem  which  almost  too  carefully  avoids ' 
suggesting  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  not  merely,  as  might  appear 
on  a  first  reading,  a  theistic  version  of  Wordsworth’s  Ode  to  Du^. 
It  is  written  by  a  man  who  worships. 

O  only  Source  of  all  our  light  and  life. 

Whom  as  our  truth,  our  strength,  we  see  and  feel,  i 
But  whom  the  hours  of  mortal  moral  strife 
Alone  aright  reveal! 

Mine  inmost  soul,  before  Thee  inly  brought. 

Thy  presence  owns  ineffable,  divine; 

Chastised  each  rebel  self-encentred  thought, 

My  will  adoreth  Thine. 
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Nor  times  shall  lack,  when  while  the  work  it  plies. 
Unsummoned  powers  the  blinding  film  shall  part, 
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And  scarce  by  happy  tears  made  dim,  the  eyes 
In  recognition  start. 

At  one  point,  it  is  true,  Clough  comes  near  the  characteristic 
fastidiousness  of  Liberal  thought. 

It  dare  not  dare  the  dread  communion  hold 
In  ways  unworthy  Thee, 

does  somehow  remind  one  of  Stopford  Brooke’s  description  of 
Arnold  as  making  it  his  aim  ‘to  clear  away  from  religion  those 
forms  of  it  which  violated  intellectual  and  moral  truth,  and  to 
establish  what  was  eternal  in  it,  beyond  controversy,  and  fitted 
for  God  to  be’.  But  Clough’s  mind  was  far  too  healthy  to 
demand  a  model  universe  and  grace  which  should  be  unfailingly 
comprehensible  to  mortals.  And  his  nature  was  too  rich  to  be 
truly  satisfied  with  his  own  Stoical  understatement: 

It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
That,  though  I  perish.  Truth  is  so. 

‘My  will  adoreth  Thine’  was  his  native  idiom. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  from  his  poems  Clough’s  exact  attitude 
towards  the  new  critical  and  historical  treatment  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  It  is  improbable  that  a  complete  sceptic  —  Clough  as  the 
literary  text-books  see  him  —  would  have  entitled  a  poem  Epi- 
Strauss-Ium  and  exclaimed  in  it: 

Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke  and  holy  John 
Evanished  all  and  gone  . . . 

Lost,  is  it,  lost,  to  be  recovered  never? 

However, 

The  place  of  worship  the  meantime  with  light 
Is,  if  less  truly,  more  sincerely  bright. 

And  in  blue  skies  the  Orb  is  manifest  to  sight. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  wrote,  ‘I  do  not  see  that  it  is  a  great 
and  noble  thing,  a  very  needful  or  very  worthy  service,  to  go 
about  proclaiming  that  Mark  is  inconsistent  with  Luke,  that  the 
i  fint  Gospel  is  not  really  Matthew’s.’  But  his  sensitive  con- 
I  nence  corroborated  what  his  critical  powers  and  sense  of 
]  history  would  anyway  have  told  him  —  that  one  Strauss  does 
j;  not  make  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth: 
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‘Old  things  need  not  be  therefore  true’, 
O  brother  men,  nor  yet  the  new; 

Ah!  still  awhile  the  old  thought  retain, 
And  yet  consider  it  again! 

The  souls  of  now  two  thousand  years 
Have  laid  up  here  their  toils  and  fears, 
And  all  the  earnings  of  their  pain,  — 
Ah,  yet  consider  it  again! 

We!  what  do  we  see?  each  a  space 
Of  some  few  yards  before  his  face; 

Does  that  the  whole  wide  plan  explain? 
Ah,  yet  consider  it  again! 
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Dr.  Arnold,  ‘waking  up  each  morning’,  as  has  been  said,  ‘with 
the  conviction  that  everything  was  an  open  question’,  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  that  procession  whose  participants  today 
cherish  optimistic  little  books  on  the  psychology  of  religion. 
To  pass  from  his  influence  to  that  of  W.  G.  Ward  must  have 
been  no  inconsiderable  shock. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  frequently  that  Clough  was 
only  forty-two  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  had  a  deep 
experience  of  that  ‘mortal  moral  strife’  in  which,  more  clearly 
than  in  any  less  exacting  atmosphere,  he  declared,  man  is 
conscious  of  the  divinity  by  which  he  lives.  But  Clough  was 
neither  old  nor  exhausted.  He  was  approaching  the  crucial 
years  of  life  when  he  died.  The  varying  atmospheres  of  religious 
enthusiasm  and  prejudice  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  years 
of  might  well  have  drained  from  his  spirit  belief  and  energy, 
id  admiration  and  love,  leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  seven  spirits 
of  crankiness  or  indifference.  Cranks,  however,  did  not  arise 
until  later  in  the  century,  when  humanitarianism  and  other 
reforms  were  more  intensively  developed,  and  indifference 
could  never,  even  in  his  most  depressed  moments,  have  found 
a  home  in  Clough’s  heart. 

Any  careful  study  of  Clough  leaves  one  marvelling  at  the 
:  ii  indifference  and  neglect  which  have  allowed  him  to  be  deposed 
lid  to  the  rank  of  an  earnest  poet  of  meagre  output,  who  moralized 
im  in  a  gentlemanly  way  because  Dr.  Arnold  had  been  his  head- 
ies  master.  Inevitably  one  is  left  not  only  marvelling  but  exposed 
,ras  '  to  a  peculiarly  strong  temptation  to  belittle  Tennyson.  To  find 
ul-  fault  with  him  for  not  being  Clough  is  even  less  sensible  than  to 
)m  join  in  the  wholesale  depreciation  of  him  which  was  evident  in 
he  the  nineteen-twenties,  for  those  who  depreciated  had  at  least 
lad  some  right  on  their  side.  Nevertheless,  it  is  exasperating  to  see 
so  much  rough-hewn  excellence,  even  loveliness,  lying  unread 
while  (apart  from  In  Memoriam  which,  along  with  certain 
j:  lyrics,  will  never  abide  our  question)  the  pale  or  hectic  dreams 
j!  of  Tennyson,  all  elongated  and  involved  like  the  Nouveau  Art 
of  I  of  a  later  day,  remain  unquestioned. 

KC  i  Consider,  for  example,  that  plain  and  simple  poem  which 
Clough  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  French  girl,  one  of  Millet’s 
all)  peasants  as  it  might  be,  who  is  driving  her  cows  home. 
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For  work  we  must,  and  what  we  see,  we  see. 

And  God  He  knows,  and  what  must  be,  must  be; 

When  sweethearts  wander  far  away  from  me. 

Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie.  ^ 

The  sky  behind  is  brightening  up  anew 
(Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie), 

The  rain  is  ending,  and  our  journey  too: 

Heigho!  aha!  for  here  at  home  are  we: — 

In,  Rose,  and  in,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

We  have  proof  in  Mari  Magno  that  Clough  had  observed  very 
closely  not  only  peasant  girls  but  everybody  whom  he  had  met 
while  making  the  commonplace  Continental  tours  of  the 
educated  man  of  his  time.  Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand  (it 
was  not  his  fault),  seems  to  have  gained  nothing  from  such  j 
travel  but  the  purely  subjective  sensations  of  each  moment.  ' 
It  would  probably  have  been  very  good  for  him  had  he  travelled 
much  more  widely  and  actually  seen  India  and  Mexico, 
instead  of  having  to  satisfy  his  imagination  with  tropical  dreams 
of  scarlet  flowers  and  purple  sunsets. 

That  Clough  should  trouble  to  write  a  poem  of  46  lines, 
giving  his  idea  of  what  might  be  passing  through  the  peasant 
girl’s  mind,  is  another  proof  of  what  has  to  be  rather  regrettably 
called  the  progress  of  poetry  as  social  history.  It  is  a  very 
significant  change.  Wordsworth  was  much  more  familiar  with  | 
peasants  than  was  Clough,  but  he  saw  them  so  exclusively  as 
symbolic  figures  and  as  adjuncts  to  his  own  soliloquies  that  the 
poet  probably  did  not  know  as  much  about  them  as  the  Oxford 
don  knew.  When  Wordsworth  wrote  about  them,  he  took 
personality  away  from  them.  Either  they  illustrated,  as  did  the 
French  girl  with  her  knitting  and  her  ‘hunger-bitten  heifer’, 
what  man  had  made  of  man,  or  they  unconsciously  helped  the 
poet  who  chanced  to  meet  them  to  understand  how  much 
hidden  virtue  there  still  was  in  man.  But  that  their  emotions 
could  have  any  aesthetic  value  apart  from  his  own  appreciation 
of  them  would  have  been  to  Wordsworth  a  subversive  idea. 
Clough’s  poem  is  not  very  ambitious  — we  have  only  to 
consider  what  Browning  would  have  made  of  Ermyntrude,  or 
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whatever  he  would  have  named  the  heroine  —  but,  like  Ros¬ 
setti’s  Jenny,  it  clearly  marks  a  phase  of  evolution  in  nineteenth- 
century  poetry.  More  than  fifty  years  were  to  pass  before 
young  Charles  Sorley,  filled  with  hero-worship  of  Masefield, 
exclaimed  that  it  was  ‘the  most  awfully  sad  thing  in  history’ 
that  poetry  had  become  a  kind  of  upper-class  preserve.  When 
Clough  wrote  of  peasants,  Scottish  or  French,  he  too  was  in 
revolt  against  static  conceptions  of  human  worth.  He  was 
reverting  to  that  earlier  ideal  of  the  importance  of  the  individual 
which  the  specious  freedom  of  Protestantism  had  helped  to 
destroy.  For  him  the  girl  driving  Provence  and  La  Palie  had 
in  herself  meaning  and  dignity,  and  in  composing  verses  which 
she  might  have  recited  he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  medieval 
poet  who  had  never  heard  of  ‘Humanity’  rather  than  in  that  of 
‘Humanity’s’  modem  devotees.  Here  is  another  proof  that  to 
view  Clough  as  the  complete  sceptic  is  entirely  to  misread  his 
writings.  That  unconscious  and  unselfconscious  admission  of 
some  other  person’s  right  to  think  and  feel,  an  independent  and 
solitary  right,  argues  a  humility  which  the  sceptic  is  not,  indeed, 
debarred  from  feeling,  but  which  in  the  moment  of  its  birth 
uproots  his  scepticism.  In  a  poet  the  result  is  a  willingness  to 
enter  into  the  communal,  brotherly,  scarcely  differentiated 
experience  of  the  race  and  to  use  without  mediation  or  em¬ 
bellishment  as  much  as  the  soul  can  there  accept. 

A  more  familiar  poem  which  reveals  the  same  depth  of  feeling 
is  Qua  Cursum  Ventus,  The  revelation  is  one  of  more  intimate 
and  really  passionate  feeling,  and  it  is  hardly  clear  on  a  first 
reading.  Indeed  with  much  of  Clough’s  poetry  a  second  or  a 
third  reading  is  necessary  before  one  can  dig  through  the  sheer 
solidity  of  thought  and  discover  the  spring  of  imagination.  He 
demands  concentrated  reading,  for  he  usually  lacks  surface 
attraction. 

We  do  not  know  for  certain  what  friend  Clough  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  this  poem  of  separation  which  suggests  nothing 
so  much  as  Wordsworth’s  ‘There  is  a  change  and  I  am  poor’. 
Was  he  Arnold?  Was  he  W.  G.  Ward?  At  any  rate  Clough 
endured  a  wound  which  cut  to  the  very  heart;  and  Victorian 
friendships  could  suffer  pangs  which  our  age  of  compromise 
and  indifference  too  rarely  encounters.  A  companionship,  one 
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of  those  companionships  round  which  the  life  that  Oxford 
knows  sheds  its  distinctive  light,  had  to  undergo  human  cleav¬ 
age  and  Clough  had  to  write, 


To  veer,  how  vain!  On,  onward  strain. 

Brave  barks!  In  light,  in  darkness  too. 
Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides  — 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 


But  O  blithe  breeze!  and  O  great  seas. 
Though  ne’er,  that  earliest  parting  past. 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again. 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 


One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought. 

One  purpose  hold  where’er  they  fare,  — 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas! 

At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there! 

The  first  part  of  the  poem  is  calm  and  matter  of  fact,  but 
at  this  point  emotion  will  have  its  say  and  even  dictates  the 
additional  emphasis  of  the  internal  rhymes.  One  can  forgive 
the  slight  extra  jingle  of  ‘where’er  they  fare’,  because  the 
general  level  of  Clough’s  expression  of  courage  and  hope  and 
wistful  longing  for  happiness  past  as  well  as  unrealized  is  so 
high.  And  because  there  is  no  ‘period’  feeling  anywhere  in  the 
poem,  one  cries  out  yet  again  with  wonder  and  sorrow  that  a 
man  could  have  written  like  this  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  been  so  deplorably  neglected. 

The  fact  that  the  poems  written  at  the  end  of  Clough’s  short 
life  possess  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  English  satiric  narrative 
indicates  that  he  knew  no  prolonged  exile  from  the  realisdc 
universe  of  faith  with  its  more  honest  laughter  and  its  nobler 
pain.  In  short,  he  never  essentially  departed  from  the  position 
in  which  one  attacks,  instead  of  constructing,  a  world  which  is 
not  in  fact  either  brave  or  new. 

At  other  times  a  more  embittered  realism  provoked  him,  and 
he  burst  out  into  satiric  verse  which  must  have  been  inspired 
by  dislike  of  the  wealthy  parvenu  and  the  inevitable  creation, 
in  an  industrial  society,  of  a  new  middle  class  as  yet  lacking  in 
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tradition.  The  dislike  is  one  which  he  shared  with  Tennyson. 
Every  couplet  of  The  Latest  Decalogue,  from 

Thou  shah  have  one  God  only;  who 
Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two? 

onwards,  condemns  a  spirit  of  competition  and  profit-making. 
A  new  and  jx)werful  element  was  present  in  English  society, 
dominant  over  what  Clough  had  called,  in  the  Bothie 

the  whole  great  and  wicked  artificial  civilized  fabric  — 

All  its  unfinished  houses,  lots  for  sale,  and  railway  outworks. 

We  should  not  forget  that  his  early  years  had  been  spent  in 
America,  where  the  various  potentialities,  both  good  and  evil, 
of  a  younger  and  more  democratic  constitution  must  have  been 
symbolized,  for  the  mind  of  a  child,  in  persons  and  objects 
outwardly  unimpressive.  He  could  speak  as  the  satirist  of 
society,  and  he  could  also  speak  as  the  satirist  of  human  nature. 
Rebellion  bums  furiously  in  that  impetuous  poem,  Dutj^. 

Duty  —  that’s  to  say,  complying 
With  whate’er’s  expected  here; 

On  your  unknown  cousin’s  dying. 

Straight  be  ready  with  the  tear; 

Duty  —  *tis  to  take  on  trust 

What  things  are  good,  and  right,  and  just; 

And  whether  indeed  they  be  or  be  not. 

Try  not,  test  not,  feel  not,  see  not: 

’Tis  walk  and  dance,  sit  down  and  rise 
By  leading,  opening  ne’er  your  eyes; 

Stunt  sturdy  limbs  that  Nature  gave. 

And  be  drawn  in  a  Bath  chair  along  to  the  grave. 

His  prejudice  against  rank  individualism  elevated  to  a 
social  principle  was  as  strong  as  Arnold’s,  but  he  was  lacking 
in  the  didactic  impulse  which  produced  Culture  and  Anarchy. 
Clough’s  mind  did  not,  we  feel,  move  easily  among  those 
I  irrational  political  circumstances  and  exasperating  social 
accidents  which  caused  his  friend  to  suffer.  He  was  not  com- 
i!  pelted  to  encounter  middle-class  Nonconformity  in  his  profes- 


sional  life,  as  was  Arnold.  Nevertheless,  even  if  the  two  men  ■ 
had  changed  places,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  have  * 
found  Clough  using  such  phrases  as  ‘the  hideous  and  grotesque 
illusions  of  middle-class  Protestantism’.  For  all  its  truth.  Culture  i 
and  Anarchy  makes  rather  painful  reading.  One  sympathizes  f 
and  one  wishes  that  Arnold’s  protests  had  been  able  to  check  f 
the  equally  ‘hideous  and  grotesque’  illusions  of  the  academic  [ 
Liberals  which  were  to  develop  so  disastrously,  both  outside  | 
and  in  the  Church,  in  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  one  is  • 
conscious  of  his  unpreparedness  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  i 
weapons  which  he  brought  with  him.  Much  of  his  habit  of  | 
repetition  may  have  been  due  to  his  own  consciousness  of  f 
resources  which  might  have  been  more  solid.  It  needs  some¬ 
thing  far  stronger  and  more  primitively  simple  than  culture 
to  withstand  the  anarchy  of  Liberalism.  However,  ‘not  deep 
the  jx)et  sees  but  wide’  —  one  sort  of  poet.  There  was  abund¬ 
ance  of  thought  in  the  England  which  Arnold  knew,  but  the 
story  of  both  history  and  aesthetics  has  since  been  enriched 
by  research  and  theory  of  which  he  did  not  know.  At  a  time  ' 
when  criticism  and  counter-criticism  of  one  another’s  poems 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  friends,  Arnold  complained  ; 
that  Clough  was  not  natural  and  had  a  trying  habit  of  solving 
the  universe.  (The  italics  are  Arnold’s.)  Clough  retorted  that 
Arnold  was  ‘confined  within  the  dismal  circle  of  his  Hindoo-  | 
Greek  philosophy’,  and  blamed  him  for  turning  and  twisting  f 
his  eyes  ‘in  the  hope  of  seeing  things  as  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Virgil,  or  Milton  saw  them’.  In  these  words  he  asserted  his 
own  independent  nature  and  his  own  preference  for  what  was 
deep,  although  not  necessarily  in  opposition  to  what  was  wide. 
Even  if  he  might  have  chosen  to  oppose  to  Liberalism  the 
forces  which  Arnold  opposed,  one  may  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  entered  his  head  to  give  them  the  titles  of  Hebraism  and 
Hellenism.  Names  did  not  mean  much  to  Clough,  for  he  had 
not  the  temperament  which  makes  phrases.  He  would  have 
gone  back,  as  usual,  to  first  principles  and  to  that  simple  human 
sympathy  which  illuminated  his  narrative  poems. 


‘Begin,’  they  said,  ‘the  sweet  bucolic  song. 
Though  it  to  other  maids  and  other  cows  belong.’ 
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Quick,  painter,  quick,  the  moment  seize 
Amid  the  snowy  Pyrenees; 

I  do  not  ask  the  tints  that  fill 
The  gate  of  day  ’twixt  hill  and  hill; 

I  ask  not  for  the  hues  that  fleet 
Above  the  distant  peaks;  my  feet 
Are  on  a  poplar-bordered  road. 

Where  with  a  saddle  and  a  load 
A  donkey,  old  and  ashen-grey, 

Reluctant  works  his  dusty  way. 

Before  him,  still  with  might  and  main 
Pulling  his  rope,  the  rustic  rein, 

A  girl:  before  both  him  and  me. 

Frequent  she  turns  and  lets  me  see. 

Unconscious,  lets  me  scan  and  trace 
The  sunny  darkness  of  her  face 
And  outlines  full  of  southern  grace. 

To  write  like  that  was  not  Arnold’s  virtue.  He  was  troubled, 
like  his  great-nephew  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  by  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  once  he  stepped  outside  the  safe  territory  of  ideas 
and  relationships  with  persons  capable  of  appreciating  the 
same  ideas. 
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THE  facts  about  the  composition  of  Hyperion  are  now  fairly 
well  established.  Keats  began  thinking  of  the  subject  soon  after 
the  publication  of  Endymion.  He  prepared  himself  for  his  task 
by  the  study  of  Paradise  Lost  and  of  Cary’s  translation  of  Dante, 


which  he  took  with  him  on  his  walking-tour  in  Scotland.  He  ^ 
returned  from  that  tour,  with  an  ominous  sore  throat,  to  watch 
by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  brother,  Tom;  and  though  he  had 
intended  to  study  for  a  longer  time  before  beginning  his  poem, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  ‘write,  and  plunge  into  abstract  * 
images  to  ease’  himself  of  Tom’s  ‘countenance,  his  voice  and  ' 
feebleness’.  He  had  told  Woodhouse  that  he  would  write  no  * 
more;  but  this  was  a  momentary  mood,  for  he  was  ‘at  very  ^ 
instant . . .  cogitating  on  the  characters  of  Saturn  and  Ops’.  By 
the  time  Tom  died,  on  December  ist,  i8i8,  Keats  had  finished 
the  first  two  books  of  the  poem.  On  Christmas  Day,  after  a 
few  weeks’  acquaintance,  he  became  engaged  to  Fanny 
Brawne,  and  celebrated  his  love  in  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  Just 
before,  or  just  after,  writing  this  poem,  he  abandoned  Hypenon 
in  the  middle  of  Book  3.*  After  a  period  of  indolence,  a  fallow 
period,  Keats  spent  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1819  in 
writing  five  of  his  Odes.  Then,  during  the  composition  of 
Otho  the  Great  and  Lamia,  he  took  up  Hyperion  again,  recasting  ^ 

it  as  The  Fall  of  Hyperion.  This  he  abandoned  on  September  ^ 

2 1  St;  and,  during  the  autumn,  he  seems  to  have  been  preparing  ^ 

the  original  Hyperion  for  the  press,  revising  it  with  the  help  of  ' 

The  Fall  of  Hyperion.  Brown’s  statement  that  Keats  devoted  his  * 

autunrn  evenings  to  the  writing  of  Hyperion  has  been  taken  to  ' 

mean  that  he  had  gone  back  on  his  resolution  to  abandon  The  ^ 

Fall  of  Hyperion.  But  this  can  hardly  be,  since  the  lines  quoted  1 

in  the  letter  of  September  21st  are  near  the  end  of  the  poem;  * 

and  what  followed,  even  if  it  had  not  then  been  written,  was  an  * 

1 

^  It  is  possible,  as  Muny  aimes,  that  the  Mnemosyne  scene  was  written  in 
March  i8ig  immediately  after  the  soul-making  parable.  '' 
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adaptation  with  the  minimum  of  alteration  of  the  corresponding 
lines  of  the  first  Hyperion.  The  composition  to  which  Brown 
refers  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few  verbal  changes,  in  either 
of  the  two  versions.  Indeed,  from  a  comparison  of  the  manu¬ 
script  with  the  1820  text,  it  can  be  seen  that  some  readings  of 
The  Fall  of  Hyperion  were  incorporated  in  the  earlier  poem. 

This  account  of  the  composition  of  the  two  versions  would 
now  be  accepted,  without  much  modification,  by  all  critics; 
but  on  the  interpretation  of  the  poem,  on  the  reasons  why 
Keats  finally  abandoned  it,  and  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  versions  something  may  still  be  said. 


To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  first  Hyperion  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  second.  In  the  summer  of  1819  Keats 
was  able  to  interpret  the  earlier  poem  with  the  help  of  what  he 
had  learned  in  the  interval;  and  the  second  jxiem,  precisely 
because  it  embodied  this  new  knowledge,  is  both  different  from 
the  first,  and  indispensable  to  its  interpretation.  Even  during 
the  actual  composition  of  Hyperion  Keats  was  developing  rapidly, 
and  the  original  conception  was  altered  and  deepened  as  he 
wrote.  It  is  probable  that  the  poem  was  conceived,  at  least 
vaguely,  before  the  completion  of  Endymion,  and  that  Keats’s 
original  intention  was  merely  to  fill  out  the  old  myth  with 
poetical  ornament:  he  trusted  that  the  theme  would  acquire 
significance  as  he  wrote,  as  had  happened  with  Endymion 
itself.  But  in  the  year  that  elapsed  before  he  began  the  poem 
he  had  learnt  to  tell  a  story  more  effectively  by  writing  Isabella', 
he  had  studied  and  thought  deeply;  he  had  been  reading 
Milton  and  Wordsworth,  and  from  them  and  from  Dante  he 
had  derived  some  valuable  lessons.  He  had  decided  that  ideas 
could  be  better  expressed  in  poetry  by  embodying  them  in 
narrative  form,  than  by  using  the  more  direct  method  of  The 

(Excursion  —  a  poem  he  had  regarded  not  long  before  as  the 
poetic  masterpiece  of  his  time.  He  was  determined  to  attempt 
the  epic  form,  and  for  that  purpose  blank  verse  was  the  obvious 
1  dtoice  of  a  medium.  He  knew  that  he  could  write  better  blank 
I  verse  than  Cary;  and  he  hoped  to  excel  that  of  The  Excursion, 
i  with  Paradise  Lost  as  his  nearest  model. 
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As  he  brooded  on  his  subject  it  began  to  acquire  a  contem¬ 
porary  significance.  At  the  time  when  he  began  to  write  the 
first  Hyperion,  and  again  when  he  abandoned  the  second, 
Keats’s  mind  turned  to  the  subject  of  politics.  ‘As  for  Politics’, 
he  wrote  in  October  1818, 

They  are  in  my  opinion  only  sleepy  because  they  will  soon 
be  too  wide  awake  —  Perhaps  not  —  for  the  long  and 
continued  Peace  of  England  itself  has  given  us  notions  of 
personal  safety  which  are  likely  to  prevent  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  our  national  Honesty  —  There  is  of  a  truth 
nothing  manly  or  sterling  in  any  part  of  the  Government 
There  are  many  Madmen  in  the  Country,  I  have  no  doubt, 
who  would  like  to  be  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  merely  for 
the  sake  of  eclat,  there  are  many  Men  like  Hunt  who  from 
a  principle  of  taste  would  like  to  see  things  go  better . . . 
but  there  are  none  prepared  to  suffer  in  obscurity  for  their 
Country  . . .  We  have  no  Milton,  no  Algernon  Sidney  . . . 
Notwithstanding  the  part  which  the  Liberals  take  in  the 
Cause  of  Napoleon  I  cannot  but  think  he  has  done  more 
harm  to  the  life  of  Liberty  than  any  one  else  could  have 
done. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  Keats  disliked  the  reactionary  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  day;  that  he  realized  that  ‘a  principle  of  taste’  wai 
not  a  satisfactory  foundation  for  political  action  —  a  lesson 
some  have  still  to  learn;  and  that  he  disagreed  with  English 
Buonapartists  such  as  Hazlitt. 

Eleven  months  later,  in  the  very  letter  which  announced  the 
abandonment  of  Hyperion,  Keats  returned  to  the  subject  of 
politics: 

In  every  age  there  has  been  in  England  for  some  two  or 
three  centuries  subjects  of  great  popular  interest  on  the 
carpet:  so  that  however  great  the  uproar  one  can  scaredy 
prophesy  any  material  change  in  the  government,  for  as 
loud  disturbances  have  agitated  this  country  many  timei 
All  civilized  countries  become  gradually  more  enlighten’d 
and  there  should  be  a  continual  change  for  the  better. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  was 
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gradually  destroyed,  and  how  in  every  country  the  kings 
attempted  to  destroy  all  popular  privileges: 

The  example  of  England,  and  the  liberal  writers  of  France 
and  England  sowed  the  seeds  of  opposition  to  this  Tyranny 
—  and  it  was  swelling  in  the  ground  till  it  burst  out  in  the 
French  Revolution.  That  has  had  an  unlucky  termination. 
It  put  a  stop  to  the  rapid  progress  of  free  sentiments  in 
England;  and  gave  our  Court  hopes  of  turning  back  to 
the  despotism  of  the  i6[th]  century.  They  have  made 
a  handle  of  this  event  in  every  way  to  undermine  our 
freedom.  They  spread  a  horrid  superstition  against  all 
innovation  and  improvement.  The  present  struggle  in 
England  of  the  people  is  to  destroy  this  superstition.  What 
has  rous’d  them  to  do  it  is  their  distresses  —  Perhaps  on 
this  account  the  present  distresses  of  this  nation  are  a 
fortunate  thing  —  tho  so  horrid  in  their  experience.  You 
will  see  I  mean  that  the  French  Revolution  put  a  temporary 
stop  to  this  third  change,  the  change  for  the  better.  Now 
it  is  in  progress  again  and  I  think  in  an  effectual  one.  This 
is  no  contest  between  whig  and  tory  —  but  between  right 
and  wrong. 

That  is  why  Keats  hoped  before  he  died  ‘to  put  a  Mite  of  help 
to  the  Liberal  side  of  the  Question*. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Keats’s  political  views  found  direct 
expression  in  Hyperion,  and  still  less  that  it  is  an  allegory  of  the 
French  Revolution.  But  it  is  not  fanciful  to  suggest  that  the 
revolutionary  climate  of  the  time  contributed  to,  if  it  did  not 
suggest,  the  subject  of  the  poem.  It  is,  on  one  level,  a  poem  on 
Progress.  Keats’s  desire  for  an  England  in  which  the  progress 
interrupted  by  the  Tory  reaction  after  the  revolution  in  France 
would  be  resumed  and  accelerated  is  reflected  in  the  poem. 
The  great  speech  of  Oceanus  expresses  Keats’s  belief  in  pro¬ 
gress.  The  Titans 

cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison. 

Is  untremendous  might, 

even  as  the  tyrants  of  the  world  would  cower  before  those  who 
ttrove  for  freedom;  and  Saturn  himself  cries  to  Thea — 
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Tell  me,  if  thou  seest 
A  certain  shape,  or  shadow,  making  way 
With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile;  it  must,  it  must 
Be  of  ripe  progress. 

But  to  discover  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  poem  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  Keats’s  idea  of  progress,  and  the  difference  between 
the  new  gods  and  the  old.  It  is  here  that  Keats  most  obviously 
developed  during  the  composition  of  the  poem.  Until  ht 
reached  the  end  of  the  second  book,  he  had  intended  to  make 
Apollo  merely  more  beautiful  than  Saturn  and  Hyperion.  The 
speeches  of  Clymene  and  Oceanus  make  it  clear  that  the  law  1 
of  progress  envisaged  by  Keats  was  a  development  towards  a  o 
greater  perfection  of  beauty,  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  ® 
law  — 


That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might; 

but  when  he  wrote  the  third  book  his  conception  of  beauty  had 
deepened.  Already,  in  the  first  two  books,  Keats  was  groping 
towards  the  conception  of  Apollo  expressed  in  Book  3.  In 
Thea’s  face  sorrow  had  made 


Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty’s  self; 


and  the  ‘living  death’  in  Apollo’s  music  had  made  Clymene 
sick  ‘Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.’  We  can  trace  the  germs  of  thi 
conception  to  passages  in  Endymion,  and  to  letters  written  after 
the  completion  of  that  poem.  Keats  had  declared  that  ‘what 
the  imagination  seizes  as  Beauty  must  be  truth’,  and  that 
‘Sorrow  is  Wisdom’;  and  he  had  spoken  of  his  ‘mighty  abstract 
Idea  ...  of  Beauty  in  all  things’  —  in  sorrow,  as  well  as  in  joy. 
Beauty,  wisdom  and  sorrow  he  had  accepted  as  correlatives. 

Before  he  began  the  composition  of  Hyperion,  Keats  had 
been  considering  what  he  called  ‘Men  of  Achievement’  and 
‘Men  of  Power’.  Men  of  genius,  he  wrote. 
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are  great  as  certain  ethereal  Chemicals  operating  on  the 
Mass  of  neutral  intellect  —  but  they  have  not  any  individu¬ 
ality,  any  determined  Character  —  I  would  call  the  top 
and  head  of  those  who  have  a  proper  self  Men  of  Power. 
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A  few  weeks  later,  he  declared  that  the  quality  which  ‘went  to 
form  a  Man  of  Achievement,  especially  in  Literature’,  was 
Negative  Capability.  He  returned  to  the  subject  in  October 
i8i8,  when  he  told  Woodhouse  that  the  poetical  character 

is  not  itself  —  it  has  no  self  —  it  is  everything  and  nothing  — 
It  has  no  character  —  it  enjoys  light  and  shade;  it  lives  in 
gusto,  be  it  foul  or  fair,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  mean  or 
elevated  —  It  has  as  much  delight  in  conceiving  an  lago 
as  an  Imogen.  What  shocks  the  virtuous  philosopher, 
delights  the  camelion  Poet. 

This  idea  of  the  poetical  character  was  partly  derived  from  some 
ofHazlitt’s  essays  in  the  Round  Table;  and  from  Hazlitt,  too, 
Keats  took  the  term  identity: 

A  poet  is  the  most  unpoetical  of  any  thing  in  existence; 
because  he  has  no  identity  —  he  is  continually  informing 
and  filling  some  other  Body  —  The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Sea 
and  Men  and  Women  who  are  creatures  of  impulse  are  poet¬ 
ical  and  have  about  them  an  unchangeable  attribute  —  the 
poet  has  none;  no  identity  —  he  is  certainly  the  most  un¬ 
poetical  of  all  God’s  creatures. 

I  Keats  was  aware  of  the  defects  and  dangers  inherent  in  negative 
j  apability.  He  felt  that  the  poet’s  personality  was  liable  to  be 
I  ‘incoherent’  and  disintegrated: 

Ilt  is  a  wretched  thing  to  confess;  but  it  is  a  very  fact  that 
not  one  word  I  ever  utter  can  be  taken  for  granted  as  an 
opinion  growing  out  of  my  identical  nature  —  how  can  it, 
when  I  have  no  nature? 

Tom’s  identity  pressed  upon  him  so  much  that  sometimes  he 
w«s  obliged  to  go  out.  He  became  the  person  contemplated, 
ind  suffered  with  him  —  just  as  he  was  able  to  identify  himself 
with  a  sparrow  pecking  about  the  gravel,  or  even  a  billiard  ball: 

The  identity  of  every  one  in  the  room  begins  to  press  upon 
me  that  I  am  in  a  very  little  time  annihilated  —  Not  only 
j  among  Men;  it  would  ^  the  same  in  a  Nursery  of  children. 
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In  view  of  these  quotations,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Saturn  and 
the  other  Gods  of  the  old  dispensation  possess  identities.  Satun 
speaks  of  his  ‘strong  identity’,  his  ‘real  self’;  but  Apollo  has  no 
identity.  He  possesses  to  a  supreme  degree  the  negative  capabil¬ 
ity  that  Keats  had  laid  down  as  the  prime  essential  of  a  poet 
In  other  words,  the  old  gods  are  men  of  power,  the  new  gotk  art 
men  of  achievement.  The  poem  describes  the  victory  of  the 
men  of  achievement.  That  is  its  primary  meaning;  linked  with 
it,  and  almost  equally  important,  is  the  account  of  the  price 
that  must  be  paid  for  being  a  man  of  achievement. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Keats  could  not  finish  the  poem 
because  he  had  expended  all  his  powers  in  describing  the 
nobility  and  beauty  of  the  old  gods,  so  that  he  was  unable,  as 
the  poem  demanded,  to  make  the  new  gods  superior  to  them. 
The  criticism  is  not  valid  because,  unless  Saturn  had  been  made 
noble,  Oceanus  genuinely  wise,  and  Hyperion  beautiful,  the 
poem  would  have  lost  half  its  tragic  beauty.  The  old  order  is 
great  and  beautiful  —  otherwise  its  downfall  would  have  lacked 
significance.  The  best  of  the  past  must  be  conquered  by  the 
new  gods.  In  a  similar  way,  Blake  in  his  poem  on  the  French 
Revolution  did  more  than  justice  to  his  representatives  of  the 
ancien  regime. 

In  the  first  two  books  of  Hyperion  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  Apollo  is  superior  in  beauty  and  wisdom  to  the  old  godj, 
but  on  his  first  appearance  in  Book  3  we  find  him  overcome 
with  sorrow.  Oceanus  had  declared  that  the  ‘top  of  sovereignty" 


To  bear  all  naked  truths. 

And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 

But  such  a  stoical  submission  to  nature’s  law  was  not  enougL 
Keats  wished  to  show  that  sorrow  could  be  creative;  and  it  he 
even  been  said*  that  his  whole  poetic  output  can  be  regarded  ai 
an  attempt  to  find  a  justification  for  suffering.  Apollo,  wi4 
no  personal  reasons  for  grief,  takes  upon  himself  the  sorrows  d 
mankind,  and  by  so  doing  he  is  deified.  He  is  superior  te 
Oceanus  in  much  the  same  way  as  Jesus,  in  Keats’s  opinion,  ws 
superior  to  Socrates;  and  he  is  superior  to  Hyperion  in  the  sanx 
*  Stephen  Spender,  Forward from  Liboraiism,  p.  31. 
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way  that  the  poet  is  superior  to  the  great  heroes  of  which  he 
writes.  Although  Keats  may  not  at  the  time  have  been  fully 
conscious  of  the  identification,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  account 
of  the  deification  of  Apollo  by  disinterested  suffering  is  a  sym¬ 
bolic  presentation  of  the  ‘dreamer’  becoming  a  great  poet.  But 
the  reference  is  wider.  Keats,  in  his  famous  parable,  wrote  of 
the  world,  not  as  a  vale  of  tears,  but  as  a  vale  of  soul-making; 
so  that  the  deification  of  Apollo  is  symbolic  of  the  birth  of  a  soul 
in  all  who  are  thus  reborn.  The  vale  of  god-making  in  Hyperion 
is  the  same  as  the  vale  of  soul-making;  and  since,  as  Blake  put  it. 
The  Poetic  Genius  is  the  true  man’,  Keats,  in  describing  his  own 
conversion  from  dreamer  to  poet,  was  writing  of  the  birth  of  the 
soul  in  all  men.  Apollo,  though  ostensibly  a  god,  has  to  be 
deified  because  he  represents  both  the  poet  and  man: 


'OIW' 

gnty' 


Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me. 

Names,  deeds,  grey  legends,  dire  events,  rebellions. 
Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies. 

Creations  and  destroyings,  all  at  once 
Pour  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain 
And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blythe  wine 
Or  bright  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk 
And  so  become  immortal. 


This  new  knowledge  Apollo  learns  from  the  silent  face  of 
jlfnemosyne,  who  is  the  personification  of  the  vision  and  under- 
landing  of  human  history,  and  a  mirror  of  the  inescapable 
Bering  inherent  in  historical  change  and  in  the  human 
ondition  itself. 

This  description  of  ‘dying  into  life’  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
|oem.  When  Keats  had  written  so  far  he  handed  the  manu- 
I  Icript  to  Woodhouse,  realizing  that  he  had  reached  the  limit  of 
it  O^^^P^t~ience.  He  may  have  intended,  as  de  Selincourt  thought. 


led  as 


b  write  another  book  and  a  half,  in  order  to  describe  the  sub- 


•A^ion  of  the  old  gods  to  the  new;  but  any  such  ending  would 
I  ave  been  merely  formal,  since  the  old  and  new  had  already 
leen  contrasted. 

^  Even  Endymion  had  been  something  more  than  a  mythological 
J  Bnative:  Keats  had  used  it  to  express  a  personal  dilemma. 

in  which  he  had  once  again  ‘touched  the  beautiful 
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mythology  of  Greece’,  is  only  superficially  about  the  ancirnf 
gods:  its  real  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  is  human  progress;  and 
the  new  race  of  men  imagined  by  the  poet  were  not  stronger  ot 
cleverer  than  their  predecessors,  but  more  sensitive  and  vulner* 
able  —  not  characters,  but  personalities.  ‘ 

The  weaknesses  of  the  poem,  apart  from  its  too  Miltonk 
style,  are  that  Keats’s  narrative  power  is  only  intermittently 
displayed;  the  rhythmical  impetus  frequently  exhausts  itself  at 
the  end  of  a  paragraph;  and  the  fable  itself  is  not  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  meaning  Keats  tried  to  impose  on  it.  It  was  io 
an  attempt  to  remedy  these  faults  that  he  began  to  recast  tht 
poem  in  the  summer  of  1819. 


1 1 

Between  the  two  versions  of  Hyperion  several  months  elapsed; 
and  we  can  trace  Keats’s  development  during  this  time,  not 

merely  in  the  narrative  poems,  sonnets,  and  odes,  but  also 
in  his  letters,  particularly  in  the  long  journal  letter  to  Georgt 
and  Georgiana,  begun  in  February  and  finished  in  May.  He  is 
led  from  the  news  of  the  approaching  death  of  Haslam’s  father 
to  a  consideration  of  disinterestedness.  He  points  out  that  ‘very 
few  men  have  ever  arrived  at  a  complete  disinterestedness  of 
Mind’;  but  that  though  we  are  involved,  with  the  animals,  in  a 
struggle  for  survival,  ‘we  have  all  one  human  heart’,  and  can 
rise  to  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  A  few  weeks  later, 
Keats,  who  had  been  reading  Robertson’s  and  Voltaire’s 

Sikle  de  Louis  XIV,  discusses  the  lamentable  plight  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  a  civilized  as  well  as  in  an  uncivilized  society: 

Man  is  originally  a  ‘poor  forked  creature’  subject  to  the 
same  mischances  as  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  destined  to 
hardships  and  disquietude  of  some  kind  or  other.  If  he 
improves  by  degrees  his  bodily  accommodations  and  com¬ 
forts  —  at  each  stage,  at  each  ascent  there  are  waiting  for 
him  a  fresh  set  of  annoyances  —  he  is  mortal  and  there  h 
still  a  heaven  with  its  stars  above  his  head. 


^  Keatt  seems  also  to  imply  by  deification  through  creative  suffering  that  supO' 
natural  religion  would  be  superseded  by  the  natural  religion  of  a  love  of  ooc'i 
fellow-men;  but  he  did  not  share  Himt’s  rather  shidlow  Abou-Ben-Adhemism. 
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Even  if  Godwinian  perfectibility  were  possible  —  and  Keats 
regards  it  as  a  Utopian  illusion  —  man  would  still  die;  and  the 
more  unalloyed  his  worldly  happiness,  the  bitterer  death  would 
be.  This  leads  Keats  to  his  parable  of  the  world  as  a  vale  of 
soul-making,  which  is  in  a  sense  an  interpretation,  or  a  fore¬ 
runner,  of  the  third  book  of  Hyperion.  A  world  of  pains  and 
troubles  is  necessary  'to  school  an  intelligence  and  make  it  a 
Soul’.  Here  Keats  was  trying  to  find  a  purpose  in  human 
luifering,  and  setting  up  as  an  ideal  the  disinterested  and 
sympathetic  sharing  of  the  sorrows  of  others.  The  climax  of 
his  poem,  he  realized,  was  not  merely  the  deification  of  Apollo, 
but,  compressed  into  a  single  experience,  his  own  acceptance 
of  human  suffering.  One  other  passage  in  the  same  letter  is 
significant  for  our  present  purpose: 

Though  a  quarrel  in  the  Streets  is  a  thing  to  be  hated,  the 
energies  displayed  in  it  are  fine  ...  By  a  superior  being 
our  reasonings  may  take  the  same  tone  —  though  erroneous 
they  may  be  fine  —  This  is  the  very  thing  in  which  consists 
poetry;  and  if  so  it  is  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  philosophy. 

On  the  surface  Keats  is  saying  that  philosophy  is  finer  than 
poetry;  but  he  probably  meant  merely  that  poetry,  to  be  great, 
must  be  an  image  of  truth.  It  is  a  re-afiirmation  at  a  deeper 
level  of  his  former  intuition  that  what  the  imagination  seizes 
for  beauty  must  be  truth;  and  it  looks  forward  to  the  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Um. 

The  significance  of  these  passages  in  the  journal-letter  is  that 
Keats,  by  accepting  suffering,  had  transcended  it.  The  ‘dark 
passages’  of  which  he  had  written  in  May  1818  he  had  now 
been  exploring.  He  was  able  to  face  the  ‘eternal  fierce  destruc¬ 
tion’  from  which  he  had  recoiled  in  March  1818.  Now  in  the 
odes  he  wrote  before  turning  again  to  Hyperion,  after  contrasting 
the  immortality  and  joy  of  poetry  with  the  miseries  of  this 
mortal  life  (in  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale),  he  accepted  the 
inseparability  of  joy  and  sorrow  (in  the  Ode  on  Melancholy), 
and  concluded  not  by  escaping  from  life  into  art,  but  by 
contemplating  life  as  though  it  were  a  work  of  art  (in  the  Ode  to 
i  Grecian  Um),  and  finding  that  there  too  the  disagreeables 
evaporate: 
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Rein  ist  im  heiteren  Geist, 
was  an  uns  setter  gesckieht. 

1 1 1 

The  Fall  of  Hyperion  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dream  or  vision, 
and  J.  L.  Lowes  has  demonstrated  the  pervasive  influence  of 
Dante’s  Purgatorio.^  It  is  very  much  a  purgatorial  poem,  and  the 
steps  symbolize,  as  they  do  in  Dante,  the  striving  of  the  Dreamer 
towards  the  truth.  We  may  agree,  too,  with  Bridges  who 
remarked  that  Keats  had  now  ‘added  to  his  style  a  mastery  of 
Dante’s  especial  grace’. 

The  first  280  lines  of  the  poem  are  new;  the  remainder  is  a 
recast  of  the  earlier  version.  In  the  ‘induction*  Keats  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  fanatics,  who  ‘weave  a  paradise  for  a  sect’, 
and  the  poets  who  alone  are  able  to  tell  their  dreams  by  means 
of ‘the  fine  spell  of  words’.  There  is  an  implied  contrast  between 
the  true  poet,  who  reveals  the  meaning  of  life,  and  those  who 
propagate  a  false  view  of  life,  just  as  in  Coleridge’s  Allegoric 
Vision,  to  which  Keats  was  also  indebted,*  superstition  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  religion. 

The  landscape  described  in  the  next  section  of  the  poem 
(12-60)  corresponds  closely  both  to  Keats’s  first  period  of  poetry 
that  culminated  in  Sleep  and  Poetry,  and  also  to  the  Chamber  of 
Maiden  Thought.  The  draught  with  which  the  Dreamer 
pledges  the  living  and  the  renowned  dead  symbolizes  poetry  — 
the  poetry  Keats  had  used  in  order  to  escape  from  ‘the  weari¬ 
ness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret’  and  from  the  consciousness  that 
‘the  world  is  full  of  misery  and  heartbreak,  pain,  sickness  and 
oppression’.  The  wine  is  both  the  ‘dull  opiate’  and  the  ‘draught 
of  vintage’  of  the  Ode  to  a  Nightingale;  and  the  Dreamer  ‘started 
up  As  if  with  wings’  just  as  Keats  in  the  ode  had  been  borne  on 
‘the  viewless  wings  of  poesy’.  The  Dreamer  finds  himself  in  an 
old  sanctuary,  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  which  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  ‘the  temple  of  knowledge’  and  as  ‘the  temple  of  life 
become  conscious  of  itself  in  man’.  Whatever  it  represents, 
there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  Moneta’s  position,  for  she  had 
been  the  priestess  of  Saturn  and  also  the  foster-parent  of  Apollo. 

*  J.  L.  Lowes,  Januaiy  nth,  1936,  and  P.M.L.A.,  1936,  pp.  1098  ff. 

*  J.  L.  N.  O’Louohlin,  T.LA.,  December  6th,  1934. 
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Apparently  Keats  intended  her  to  be  the  priestess  of  Truth, 
who  had  outlived  the  various  manifestations  of  truth  in  different 
ages  of  the  world.  She  tells  the  Dreamer  that  he  has  felt  ‘what 
’tis  to  die  and  live  again  before’  his  fated  hour;  and  she  explains 
that  he  has  been  ‘favoured  for  unworthiness’  because  he  is  one  of 

those  to  whom  the  miseries  of  the  world 
Are  misery,  and  will  not  let'  them  rest. 

She  tells  him,  nevertheless,  that  he  is  less  worthy  than  those 

Who  love  their  fellows  even  to  the  death. 

Who  feel  the  giant  agony  of  the  world. 

And  more,  like  slaves  to  poor  humanity. 

Labour  for  mortal  good. 

Keats  is  careful  not  to  claim  for  himself,  what  could  only  be 
known  after  his  death,  that  he  is  a  poet  rather  than  a  dreamer. 
The  lines  that  follow  (187-210)  were  apparently  meant  to  be 
deleted,  and  in  the  Houghton  transcript  they  are  omitted. 

IDe  Selincourt,  however,  claims  that  they  are  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  argument  about  the  difference  between  the  poet  and 
the  dreamer:  without  these  lines  Moneta  would  appear  to  con¬ 
demn  all  poets.  Keats  wrote  the  passage  in  order  to  make  the 
distinction;  but  he  may  have  felt  that  it  was  untrue  to  his  real 
conviction  to  class  himself  categorically  with  the  dreamers,  and 
also  that  the  attack  on  Byron  was  irrelevant  and  uncontrolled. 
He  therefore  repeated  the  words  ‘Majestic  shadow,  tell  me’, 
rewrote  the  lines  describing  how  Moneta’s  breath  moved  the 

ilinen  folds  about  a  golden  censer,  and  continued  with  the  poem 
-  meaning,  perhaps,  to  rewrite  the  dialogue  on  the  poet  and  the 
dreamer,  or  else  to  salvage  some  of  its  lines  for  a  later  part  of  the 
poem.  Murry  argues  forcibly  that  the  lines  should  be  deleted; 
and  in  view  of  the  repetitions  they  should  at  least  be  relegated 
to  a  footnote. 

The  unveiling  of  Moneta  is  a  repetition  of  the  scene  in  the 
,  list  Hyperion  in  which  Apollo  gazes  into  the  eyes  of  Mnemosyne; 
i  and  this  fact  is  the  strongest  argument  for  the  identification 
.  of  Keats  and  Apollo,  and  for  Murry’s  assumption  that  the 
I  deification  of  Apollo  represents  the  transformation  of  a  romantic 
dreamer  into  a  great  poet: 
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Then  saw  I  a  wan  face, 

Not  pin’d  by  human  sorrows,  but  bright  blanch’d 
By  an  immortal  sickness  which  kills  not; 

It  works  a  constant  change,  which  happy  death 
Can  put  no  end  to;  death  wards  progressing 
To  no  death  was  that  visage;  it  had  pass’d 
The  lilly  and  the  snow;  and  beyond  these 
I  must  not  think  now,  though  I  saw  that  face  — 
But  for  her  eyes  I  should  have  fled  away. 

They  held  me  back,  with  a  benignant  hght. 

Soft  mitigated  by  divinest  lids 

Half  closed,  and  visionless  entire  they  seem’d 

Of  all  external  things  —  they  saw  me  not. 

But  in  blank  splendor  beam’d,  like  the  mild  moon, 
Who  comforts  those  she  sees  not,  who  knows  not 
What  eyes  are  upward  cast. 
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There  is  nothing  Miltonic  about  these  lines.  In  them,  and  in 
many  others  in  the  first  canto  of  The  Fall  of  Hyperion  Keats  is 
writing  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own.  This  blank  verse  —  and 
the  matiuity  it  expresses  —  was  perhaps  Keats’s  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  poet. 

H.  W.  Garrod  has  argued  that  allegory  is  the  natural  refuge 
‘of  timid  minds  brought  up  against  facts,  and  too  conscientious 
to  ignore  them  altogether’;*  and  that  Keats  printed  the  first 
Hyperion,  rather  than  the  second,  to  ‘save  his  work  out  of  allegor/. 
But  it  should  be  sufficiently  clear  that  it  was  from  no  ‘shyness 
of  the  actual’  that  Keats  wrote  in  an  allegorical  form.  The 
second  Hyperion  is  more  allegorical  than  the  first,  and  yet  it  is 
obviously  more  courageous  and  more  direct  in  the  way  it  faces 
Ufe.  What  Keats  had  to  say  could  not  have  been  more  directly 
expressed  than  in  the  vision  of  Moneta.  It  is  even  arguable  that 
the  expression  is  too  direct  for  the  highest  poetry.  Spenser 
constructed  a  compUcated  system  of  belief,  which  he  converted 
into  allegory;  Keats,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  his  own 
experience  as  directly  as  possible.  The  Fall  of  Hyperion  is  an 
attempt  to  express  an  intuition  about  the  ultimate  nature  of 
reality  in  the  only  way  possible,  the  paraboUc. 

*  Ktats,  1936,  p.  68. 
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The  contrast  between  the  poet  and  the  dreamer,  which  is 
the  real  theme  of  the  poem,  is  a  final  expression  of  a  conflict 
which  had  agitated  Keats  as  early  as  Sleep  and  Poetry.  ‘The 
strife  and  agonies  of  human  hearts’,  of  which  he  speaks  in  that 
poem,  may  indeed  refer  to  his  ambition  to  write  tragedies;  but 
this  ambition  was  closely  connected  with  his  desire  to  write 
poetry  which  would  not  be  merely  the  opium  of  the  middle 
classes  or  the  expression  of  personal  emotions.  In  Endymion  the 
same  conflict  is  symbolized  by  the  hero’s  love  for  Diana  and  the 
Indian  Maiden:  and  it  is  there  resolved  by  the  conviction  that 
I  a  poet  will  best  help  humanity  by  his  poetry.  But  from  his 
letters  in  the  autumn  of  1818  and  the  spring  of  1819,  we  know 
how  cruelly  the  miseries  of  humanity  pressed  in  upon  Keats.  By 
the  time  he  conceived  Moneta  he  had  come  to  think  not  only 
that  the  very  condition  of  writing  great  poetry  is  that  the  poet 
should  feel  the  miseries  of  the  world  as  his  own,  but  that  ordin¬ 
ary  good  men  and  women  are  more  valuable  than  ‘romantic’ 
in  poets. 

is  We  need  not  agree  with  Keats’s  condemnation  of  his  own 
nd  earlier  poetry,  though  his  judgment  should  warn  us  against 
^e-  the  temptation  to  read  too  much  into  it.  Yet  it  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  the  Odes  remain  great  in  spite  of  Keats’s  criticism, 
ge  they  are,  compared  with  what  he  was  ambitious  to  write, 
us  comparatively  minor  poetry. 


I  V 

The  second  half  of  the  poem  is  adapted  from  the  first  Hyperion; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  Murry  and  Ridley  being 
honourable  exceptions,  Keats  has  done  little  but  maim  the 
original.  To  discover  whether  in  fact  his  powers  were  already 
beginning  to  show  a  decline,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
several  passages  in  some  detail.  In  Hyperion,  Thea  is  thus 
described: 

She  was  a  Goddess  of  the  infant  world; 

By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 

Had  stood  a  Pigmy’s  height:  she  would  have  ta’en 

Achilles  by  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck. 

Or  with  a  finger  eas’d  Ixion’s  toil. 
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Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  Sphinx 
Pedestal’d  haply  in  a  Palace  court 
When  Sages  look’d  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 

But  oh!  how  unlike  Marble  was  that  face: 

How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  beauty’s  self. 

In  The  Fall  of  Hyperion  the  corresponding  lines  are: 

‘That  divinity 

Whom  thou  saw’st  step  from  yon  forlomest  wood, 
And  with  slow  pace  approach  our  fallen  King, 

Is  Thea,  softest-natur’d  of  our  Brood.’ 

I  mark’d  the  goddess  in  fair  statuary 
Surpassing  wan  Moneta  by  the  head. 

And  in  her  sorrow  nearer  woman’s  tears. 

The  Amazon,  the  pigmy,  Achilles,  and  Ixion,  even  the  Mem¬ 
phian  Sphinx  and  the  last  two  lovely  lines,  all  are  gone.  The 
reasons  are  apparent.  The  Amazon-Pigmy  comparison  was  a 
deliberate  echo  of  Milton,  and  the  whole  passage  has  too 
obviously  a  Miltonic  ring.  The  passage  disturbs  the  balance 
of  the  poem,  for  the  reader’s  interest  should  here  be  concentrated 
on  Saturn.  The  essence  of  the  last  two  lines  had  already  been 
used  to  describe  Moneta,  and  it  was  impossible  to  leave  them  in 
without  repetition. 

The  next  passage  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  Keats 
endeavoured  to  eliminate  his  exclamations.  In  Hyperion  it 
reads: 

O  aching  time!  O  Moments  big  as  years. 

Each  as  ye  pass  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 

Saturn  sleep  on:  O  thoughtless,  why  did  I . . . 

The  rhythm  of  these  lines  is  slightly  monotonous,  and  Keats 
was  right  to  condense  them  into  the  three  lines  of  the  later 
version: 

With  such  remorseless  speed  still  come  new  woes 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 

Saturn,  sleep  on:  —  Me  thoughtless,  why  should  I . . . 
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The  new  line,  with  its  Shakespearian  echo,  eflfectively  conveys 
the  essence  of  the  previous  passage,  though,  as  Bridges  observed. 
Me  thoughtless  is  more  Miltonic  than  the  expression  it  replaces. 

The  famous  simile  of  the  trees,  as  Ridley  has  shown,  is 
improved  rather  than  weakened  in  the  later  version  — 

As  when  upon  a  tranced  summer  night 
Those  green  rob’d  Senators  of  mighty  woods 
Tall  Oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  Stars, 
Dream  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir 
Save  from  one  sudden  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence  and  dies  off 
As  if  the  ebbing  Air  had  but  one  wave: 

So  came  these  words  and  went . . . 

The  second  of  these  lines,  beautiful  as  it  is,  has  to  go,  because 
it  distracts  attention  from  the  purpose  of  the  simile,  which  is 
to  describe  the  sound  of  Thea’s  words.  The  oaks  are  changed  to 
forests,  so  that  we  hear  them,  rather  than  see  them.  Stir  is  like¬ 
wise  changed  to  noise,  a  word  which  reproduces  the  sound  of 
the  wind  and  concentrates  our  attention  on  that,  rather  than 
on  the  movement  of  the  trees.  The  regular  rhythm  of  the  sixth 
of  these  lines  is  changed  into  one  which  suggests  what  it 
describes  — 

Swelling  upon  the  silence;  dying  off. 

The  changes  in  this  passage  alone  would  serve  to  show  that 
Keats’s  power  as  a  poet  had  suffered  no  decline,  or  at  least  that 
he  was  still  able  to  improve  on  his  earlier  work. 

I  The  lines  describing  Saturn  and  Thea  — 

And  still  these  two  were  postur’d  Motionless 
Like  natural  Sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern  — 

were  altered  to  what  Ridley  calls  *a  rather  awkward  conceit’  — 

Long,  long,  those  two  were  postured  motionless, 

I  Like  sculpture  builded  up  upon  the  grave 

I  Of  their  own  power. 

I  Exception  has  been  taken  to  ‘up  upon’;*  but  in  other  respects 
I  *  If  the  line  is  read  with  a  caesura  after  up  the  juxtaposition  need  not  offend. 
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the  new  version  is  an  improvement.  It  is  superior  to  the  first 
from  the  point  of  view  of  euphony;  and  the  image  is  more 
relevant  than  that  of  the  cathedral  cavern  to  the  theme  of  the 
poem.  It  springs  from  and  illuminates  the  subject  —  it  is  not  a 
decorative  addition.  To  find  a  parallel  to  it  one  would  have  to 
go  to  one  of  Shakespeare’s  best  images  — 

Yet  thou  doest  looke 

Like  patience,  gazing  on  Kings  graues,  and  smiling 
Extremitie  out  of  act. 

As  a  last  comparison,  we  may  take  the  two  versions  of  Satum’i 
speech  — 

O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion 
Thea  I  feel  thee  ere  I  see  thy  face  — 

Look  up  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it. 

Look  up  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn’s,  tell  me  if  thou  hear’st  the  voice 
Of  Saturn,  tell  me  if  this  wrinkling  brow 
Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  Diadem, 

Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn!  What  dost  think? 

Am  I  that  same  —  O  Chaos  who  had  power 
To  make  me  desolate?  Whence  came  the  Strength? 
How  was  it  nurtur’d  to  such  bursting  forth 
While  fate  seem’d  strangled  in  my  nervous  grasp? 

But  it  is  so;  and  I  am  smothered  up 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  Planets  pale. 

Of  admonitions  to  the  Winds  and  Seas, 

Of  peaceful  sway  above  Man’s  harvesting. 

And  all  those  arts*  which  Deity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  Love  in  —  I  am  gone 
Away  from  my  own  Bosom  —  I  have  left 
My  strong  Identity  —  my  real  self 
Somewhere  between  the  Throne,  and  where  I  sit 
Here  on  this  bit  of  earth  —  Search  Thea  search! 

Open  thine  eyes  eteme,  and  sphere  them  round 
Upon  all  space:  space  starr’d  and  lorn  of  light, 

'  Keats  probably  intended  to  write  acts,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  1830  volumt 
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Space  region’d  with  life  air;  and  barren  void  — 

Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  Hell  — 

Search  Thea  search!  and  tell  me  if  thou  seest 
A  certain  Shape  or  Shadow  making  way 
With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile  —  it  must,  it  must 
Be  of  ripe  progress  —  Saturn  must  be  King  — 

Yes,  there  must  be  a  golden  Victory; 

There  must  be  gods  thrown  down,  and  trumpets  blown 
Of  Triumph  calm;  and  hymns  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan  — 

Voices  of  soft  proclaim  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells;  and  there  shall  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  Sky-children  —  I  will  give  command  — 

Thea!  Thea!  Thea!  where  is  Saturn? 

‘Moan,  brethren,  moan;  for  we  are  swallow’d  up 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale. 

And  peaceful  sway  above  man’s  harvesting. 

And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in.  Moan  and  wail. 

Moan,  brethren,  moan;  for  lo!  the  rebel  spheres 
Spin  round,  the  stars  their  antient  courses  keep. 

Clouds  still  with  shadowy  moisture  haunt  the  earth, 
Still  suck  their  fill  of  light  from  Sun  &  Moon, 

Still  buds  the  tree,  and  still  the  sea-shores  murmur. 
There  is  no  death  in  all  the  universe 
No  smell  of  Death — there  shall  be  death — Moan,  Moan; 
Moan,  Cybele,  moan,  for  thy  pernicious  babes 
Have  chang’d  a  God  into  a  shaking  Palsy. 

Moan,  brethren,  moan;  for  I  have  no  strength  left. 
Weak  as  the  reed  —  weak  —  feeble  as  my  voice  — 

O,  O,  the  pain,  the  pain  of  feebleness. 

Moan,  Moan,  for  still  I  thaw  —  or  give  me  help: 
Throw  down  those  Imps  and  give  me  victory. 

Let  me  hear  other  groans,  and  trumpets  blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival 
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From  the  gold  peaks  of  Heaven’s  high  piled  clouds; 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells;  and  let  there  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new  for  the  surprize 
Of  the  sky  children’  —  So  he  feebly  ceas’d, 

With  such  a  poor  and  sickly  sounding  pause, 

Methought  I  heard  some  old  Man  of  the  earth 
Bewailing  earthly  loss. 

The  radical  changes  in  Saturn’s  speech  have  been  variously 
lamented.  The  orthodox  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  ‘as 
poetry  the  second  version  is  hardly  comparable  with  the  first’. 
Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  all  the  alterations.  The 
speech  is  no  longer  addressed  to  Thea,  because  all  her  sympathy 
can  avail  him  nothing.  His  power  is  gone;  and  most  of  the 
changes  were  made  to  enable  the  speech  to  reflect  his  fallen 
state.  The  oft  repeated  moans  exhibit  his  impotence.  The 
reference  to  progress  has  to  be  cut  since  it  is  the  new  gods  alone 
who  stand  for  progress.  Saturn  is  no  longer  obeyed,  so  the  final 
resolution,  ‘I  will  give  command’,  is  omitted.  Keats  in  the  first 
version  had  described  Saturn  as  speaking  with  a  palsied  tongue; 
these  words  are  now  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  speech,  and  its 
tone  is  altered  to  suit  the  description.  Saturn  is  humanized, 
because  in  the  plan  of  the  poem  his  sorrows  are  a  reflection  (rf 
the  sorrows  of  humanity.  He  now  seems  like 

some  old  Man  of  the  earth. 

Bewailing  earthly  loss. 

The  hope  that  animated  the  first  version  is  expunged,  since 
those  who  retain  hope  have  not  plumbed  the  depths  of  despair. 
In  the  first  version,  both  of  this  speech  and  of  the  next,  Saturn 
still  hopes  to  be  able  to  create: 

Cannot  I  form?  Cannot  I  fashion  forth 
Another  World,  another  Universe, 

To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  naught? 

In  the  second  version,  by  a  stroke  that  is  both  psychologically 
and  poetically  truer,  Saturn  can  only  think  of  destruction:  since 
he  cannot  create,  he  will  destroy  — 
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There  is  no  death  in  all  the  universe, 

No  smell  of  death  —  there  shall  be  death. 

So  the  passage  relating  to  the  stars  is  changed  from  a  description 
of  the  heavens,  where  Thea  is  to  watch  for  the  approach  of 
Hyperion,  to  a  dramatic  use  of  the  same  properties:  the  fact 
that  the  stars  no  longer  obey  Saturn  leads  directly  to  his  desire 
for  destruction.  Other  changes  in  the  speech  are  more  obviously 
improvements.  Keats  wisely  eliminated  the  ugly  phrase  and 
jingle  — 

Where  I  sit 
Here  on  this  bit  of  earth 

and  he  changed  a  Miltonic  to  a  Keatsian  phrase; 

Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan 

becoming  — 

From  the  gold  peaks  of  Heaven’s  high  piled  clouds. 

Keat’s  motives  for  altering  the  speech  are  therefore  clear.  If  the 
two  versions  are  considered  in  isolation,  divorced  from  their  con- 
I  texts,  the  first  may  well  seem  to  be  poetically  superior;  but  its 
;  Miltonic  grandeur  b  obtained  at  the  expense  of  characterization 
and  dramatic  appropriateness.  The  statement  that  the  revision 
f  is  a  product  of  Keats’s  failing  powers  cannot  be  substantiated. 
Nevertheless  Keats  was  right  to  print  the  first  version.  It 
!  was  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public  taste;  it  was  more 
I  complete  than  the  revision;  it  was  more  polished;  and  it  was 
I  less  vulnerable  to  the  sneers  of  the  reviewers,  to  whom  the  soul- 
I  searching  of  the  second  version  would  have  been  an  easy  target. 

I  The  decision  to  abandon  Hyperion  was  taken  on  September 
|[  2 1st.  The  reason  given  by  Keats  is  that  there  were  too  many 
I  Miltonic  inversions  in  it: 

The  Paradise  Lost  though  so  fine  in  itself  is  a  corruption 
of  our  Language  —  it  should  be  kept  as  it  is  unique  —  a 
curiosity  —  a  beautiful  and  grand  Curiosity.  The  most 
remarkable  Production  of  the  world.  A  northern  dialect 
accommodating  itself  to  greek  and  latin  inversions  and 
intonations  ...  I  have  but  lately  stood  on  my  guard  against 
Milton.  Life  to  him  would  be  death  to  me. 
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On  the  same  day,  he  was  telling  Reynolds  — 

I  have  given  up  Hyperion  —  there  are  too  many  Miltonic 
inversions  in  it  —  Miltonic  verse  cannot  be  written  but  in 
an  artful  or  rather  artist’s  humour.  I  wish  to  give  myself 
to  other  sensations.  English  ought  to  be  kept  up. 

He  goes  on  to  ask  Reynolds  to  mark  in  the  manuscript  lines 
which  illustrate  ‘the  false  beauty  proceeding  from  art’  and 
others  which  display  ‘the  true  voice  of  feeling’.  As  Reynolds 
did  not  have  the  manuscript  of  The  Fall  of  Hyperion,  we  must 
suppose  that  Keats  was  referring  to  a  copy  of  the  first  version. 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  abandoned  both  poems. 
He  had  realized  that  he  could  never  finish  The  Fall  of  Hyperion, 
for  a  reason  obvious  enough  but  never  mentioned  by  him:  he 
had  already  used  up  the  climax  of  the  first  poem  in  the  first 
canto  of  the  second  version.  Apart  from  this,  he  had  found  that 
he  could  not  entirely  eliminate  the  Miltonic  influence  from  it 
Driven  back  to  the  first  version,  he  found  that  the  new  verse  he 
had  achieved  in  the  other  made  him  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  the  artificiality  of  the  verse  of  the  first.  Murry,  indeed,  has 
argued  that  the  rejection  of  Miltonic  verse  symbolized  also  the 
rejection  of  an  attitude  to  life;  and  it  is  true  that  the  financial 
difficulties  of  his  brother  had  made  Keats  decide  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  public.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  had  been  writing 
Otho  the  Great  during  the  summer,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  its 
being  performed,  means  that  we  should  not  over-emphasize  the 
mood  of  withdrawal.  His  primary  reason  for  getting  away 
from  London  —  and  from  Fanny  —  was  so  that  he  could  write 
without  distraction.  It  is  significant  that  he  wrote  nothing  of 
importance  in  the  five  months  that  remained  to  him  before  his 
first  haemorrhage. 

The  conflict  apparent  in  The  Fall  of  Hyperion  was  not  resolved: 
but  it  was  allayed  by  being  faced.  If  Keats  had  not  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  die  poem,  there  would  still  have  been  only 
an  arbitrary  solution  to  its  central  problem.  This  could  be 
solved  only  in  action,  by  an  integration  of  theory  and  practice  - 
in  ether  words,  by  writing  the  kind  of  poetry  of  which  Moncta 
would  have  approved.  To  Autumn,  written  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  shows  that  Keats  had  attained,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  to 
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a  mood  of  grave  serenity.  He  was  at  last  able  to  reconcile 
beauty  and  truth  in  a  vision  in  which  imaginative  understand¬ 
ing  reveals  reality  as  a  whole  of  significance  and  value,  satisfy¬ 
ing  both  to  the  man  and  to  the  poet.  In  the  meeting  with 
Moneta  imagination  and  reality  had  been  reconciled;  and  the 
way  to  reconciliation  had  lain  through  the  vale  of  soul- making. 
To  Autumn  represented  the  first  fruits,  and  the  last  fruits,  of 
Keats’s  new  understanding. 

Some  critics  have  regretted  that  Keats  was  not  contented  to 
be  a  ‘romantic’  poet,  the  Dreamer  of  The  Fall  of  Hyperion. 
Garrod’s  witty  but  misleading  book  was  written  to  show  that 
Keats’s  best  work  was  written  only  when  he  escapied  from 
philosophy,  politics,  action  and  character,  into  ‘the  world  of 
pure  imaginative  forms’.  A  more  subtle  variation  of  this  error 
is  to  be  found  in  de  Selincourt’s  view*  that  Keats  escaped  from 
life  into  nature: 

The  supreme  truth  to  the  poet  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
lessons  of  nature,  but  in  her  mysterious  beauty,  and  in  her 
never  failing  power,  whencesoever  it  may  spring,  to 
respond  to  every  mood  of  the  changing  heart  of  man  . . . 
Here  lies  the  mystery:  here,  too,  in  a  world  of  barren  facts, 
of  arid  controversies,  of  idle  speculations,  the  irresistible 
appeal. 

That  Keats  sometimes  sought  relief  from  the  fever  and  fret  of 
ctistence  in  the  beauty  of  nature  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  in  his 
greatest  poetry  the  moon  beams  in  blank  splendour,  and  he 
describes  autumn  objectively.  Indeed,  only  by  extreme  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  the  external  world  is  it  possible  to  be  objective. 

Whatever  our  views  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  Odes  and 
the  two  Hyperions,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  Garrod’s  theory  that 
Keats  was  continually  being  led  away  from  poetry  by  his  thirst 
for  ‘reality’;  for  he  could  not  have  written  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes 
and  To  Autumn  if  he  had  not  elsewhere  attempted  to  philo- 
lophize.  The  determination  to  be  faithful  to  his  own  experience 
and  his  sensitive  recording  of  the  external  world  were  really 
inseparable.  If  he  had  not  sought  truth,  he  could  not  have 
written  great  poetry. 


to 


*  PotHeal  Works,  p.  bevii. 
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DESPITE  Shakespeare’s  own  description  of  his  sonnets  as  being 
‘far  from  variation  or  quick  change’,  they  have  proved  to  be 
remarkably  resistant  to  generalizations.  It  is,  however,  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest  that  there  is  one  generalization 
that  can  be  made  about  them;  one,  moreover,  that  affords  a 
point  of  view  from  which  it  is  always  helpful  to  regard  them; 
namely,  that  the  Sonnets  reveal  Shakespeare’s  strong  sense  of 
form,  and  that  it  is  with  respect  to  their  form  that  the  peculiar 
features  or  striking  effects  of  individual  sonnets  may  best  be 
understood.  There  are  in  the  Sonnets  so  many  experiments  with 
form  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  at  the  outset  a 
definition  of  ‘form’  at  once  comprehensive  and  precise,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  term  as  it  is  used  here  will  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  describing  ‘form’  as  ‘that  in  virtue  of  which  the 
parts  are  related  one  to  another’,  or  indeed  as  ‘that  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  relationships  of  the  parts’.  What  is 
important  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  is  not  the  precise 
definition  of  form,  but  rather  the  indication  of  elements  which 
commonly  contribute  to  the  manifestation  of  form.  At  the 
present  day,  the  most  illuminating  criticism  of  individual 
sonnets  is  characterized  by  its  concentration  on  imagery,  and 
though  it  is  true  that  imagery  in  the  Sonnets  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  it  is  not  of  exclusive  or  even  of  paramount  importance. 
In  this  article  I  shall  try  to  show  that  in  Shakespeare’s  sonnets 
imagery  is  subordinated  to  the  creation  of  the  form  of  the  whde 
and  that  imagery  itself  is  at  its  most  effective  when  it  supports 
or  is  supported  by  the  action  of  formal  elements  of  a  different 
kind. 

Sonnets  I-VI  of  the  1609  Quarto  afford  illustration.  Shala- 
speare  is  often  praised  for  his  power  of  using  imagery  as  an 
integrating  element,  yet  in  these  sonnets  it  is  evident  that  he 
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has  sacrificed  the  integration  of  the  imagery  of  the  individual 
sonnet  to  larger  considerations  of  form;  this  sacrifice  has 
features  which  show  that  it  is  in  fact  a  sacrifice  and  not  the 
ineptitude  of  a  novice  in  sonnet- writing.  In  Sonnet  I,  the 
degree  to  which  the  images  assist  the  organization  of  the  poem 
is  slight  indeed.  Almost  every  line  has  a  separate  image,  and 
these  images  are  heterogeneous  (for  instance:  ‘Beauty’s  rose’  — 
‘heir’  —  ‘contracted’  —  ‘flame’  —  ‘famine’  —  ‘foe’  —  ‘herald’  — 
‘buriest’  —  ‘glutton’).  The  relation  between  the  images  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  relation  via  the  subject  they  illustrate;  it  is  not 
by  their  relations  to  one  another  that  the  poem  is  organized. 
TTiis,  however,  is  not  ineptitude.  The  separateness,  the  repeti¬ 
tiveness  (in  that  there  is  no  increasing  penetration  of  the 
object,  but  only  an  ever-renewed  allegorization)  and  the 
regularity  (a  single  new  image  in  each  of  the  first  twelve  lines) 
give  this  sonnet  the  character  of  a  litany.  If  Sonnet  I  is  indeed 
in  its  rightful  place,  there  would  seem  to  be  here  a  recognizable 
decorum  of  form  in  the  poet’s  electing  to  open  by  a  litany  of 
images'  a  sonnet-sequence  which  makes  extended  use  of  each. 
Further,  the  hypothesis  that  in  Sonnet  I  there  is  a  decorum  of 
form  which  to  the  poet  seemed  more  important  than  the 
congruity  of  images  within  the  individual  sonnet,  is  borne  out 
by  some  features  of  Sonnets  II-IV.  The  imagery  of  Sonnet  II 
foils  into  two  distinct  parts  connected  by  a  modulation.  In 
the  first  quatrain  there  is  a  group  of  images  all  referring  to  the 
beauty  of  the  face;  in  the  third  quatrain  a  very  different  group, 
not  visual  like  the  first,  but  moral  or  prudential,  relating  to 
beauty  considered  as  treasure,  inheritance,  and  a  matter  for 
the  rendering  of  accounts;  the  intervening  quatrain  is  entirely 
devoted  to  a  modulation  from  one  type  to  the  other: 

Then,  being  ask’d  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 

Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days. 

To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 

Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 

In  this  modulation  the  visual  and  the  prudential  —  ‘beauty’ 
and  ‘treasure’  —  are  formally  balanced,  and  the  ‘deep-sunken’ 

'  The  litany  of  images  is  at  the  same  time  a  litany  of  coosideratioos  or  aigu* 
■nis,  for  in  these  sonnets  the  image  is  often  an  emblem  of  an  argument. 
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unites  the  eyes  and  the  treasure  in  a  single  imaging  epithet.) 
This  careful  four-line  modulation  suggests  that  Shakespeare 
was  well  aware  of  the  virtue  of  relating  images  one  to  another 
as  well  as  to  the  object  they  convey;  yet  the  very  necessity  for  a 
modulation  here  derives  from  the  remoteness  from  one  another 
of  the  two  types  of  imagery.  Here  again  the  discrepancy  findj 
its  justification  in  larger  considerations  of  form:  namely,  in  the 
relation  of  Soimet  II  to  Sonnets  III  and  IV.  Sonnet  III  takes 
up  and  expands  the  first  quatrain  of  Sonnet  II,  turning  as  it 
does  upon  the  beauty  of  the  face  (‘Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell 
the  face  thou  viewest . . .’),  and  Sonnet  IV  takes  up  and  ex¬ 
pands  the  third  quatrain  of  Sonnet  II,  turning  as  it  does  en¬ 
tirely  upon  beauty  as  treasure,  inheritance  and  a  matter  for 
the  rendering  of  accounts.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
Sonnets  V  and  VI  repeat  this  pattern,  V  dealing  with  visual 
beauty  in  visual  terms,  and  VI  dealing  witli  ‘beauty’s  treasure* 
in  a  long-sustained  conceit  drawn  from  usury.  Would  it  be 
fanciful  to  suggest  that  the  infelicity  of  the  usury  conceit  ia 
Sonnet  VI  reflects  the  difficulty  the  poet  found  in  bringing  thi 
little  sequence  to  a  formally  symmetrical  conclusion? 

In  each  of  these  six  sonnets,  features  of  the  individual  sonnet 
are  illuminated  by  a  consideration  of  the  design  of  the  whde 
group.  But  since  we  have  no  external  warrant  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  1609  order,  the  case  for  Shakespeare’s  sense  of  fom 
must  further  be  argued  on  grounds  affording  independent 
corroboration.  This  is  found  in  Sonnet  IV  where,  though  the 
imagery  chosen  relates  the  sonnet  to  its  fellows,  the  develt^ 
ment  of  that  imagery  within  the  sonnet  is  a  self-contained 
exercise  in  abstract  form.  The  sonnet  must  be  quoted  and 
discussed  in  full. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty’s  legacy? 

Nature’s  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend. 

And,  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 

Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give? 

Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live? 
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For,  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone, 

Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 

Then  how  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone? 

What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave? 

Thy  unus’d  beauty  must  be  tomb’d  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives,  th’executor  to  be. 

Here  we  have  a  sonnet  in  which,  patently,  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  organization.  Firstly,  the  imagery  of  financial  matters  is 
sustained  throughout.  Secondly,  there  is  within  this  integrated 
scheme  a  number  of  strongly  marked  subsidiary  systems.  The 
most  immediately  striking,  which  may  therefore  be  cited  first, 
is  the  ringing  of  the  changes  in  lines  5-8  on  ‘abuse’  —  ‘usurer  ’  — 
‘use’,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  couplet  by  ‘unus’d’,  ‘used’. 
Another  marked  system  is  that  of  the  reflexive  constructions 
associated  with  ‘thee’:  ‘spend  upon  thyself ’  — ‘  traffic  with 
thyself’  —  ‘thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive’,  taken 
up  in  the  couplet  by  ‘thy  . . .  beauty  . . .  tomb’d  with  thee’. 
TTiat  these  are  deliberate  systems,  not  inept  repetitions,  is 
proved  by  the  way  in  which  they  interlock  in  the  couplet: 
•unus’d’  is,  in  the  first  line  of  the  couplet,  linked  with  ‘thy 
beauty . . .  tomb’d  with  thee’,  and  this  contrasts  with  the 
second  line  of  the  couplet,  where  there  is  a  linking  of  ‘used’, 
‘executor’,  and  ‘lives’,  to  produce  the  complete  formal  balance 
in  thought,  diction  and  syntax,  of 

Thy  unus’d  beauty  must  be  tomb’d  with  thee. 

Which,  used,  lives,  th’executor  to  be. 

This  formal  balance  is  of  course  closely  related  to  the  thought  of 
the  sonnet:  Nature,  which  lends  beauty  in  order  that  it  may  be 
given,  is  contrasted  with  the  youth,  whose  self-regarding  results 
in  a  usurious  living  on  capital  alone,  which  is  a  negation  of 
Nature  and  of  life;  these  paradoxes  of  the  thought  make  possible 
the  correspondences  and  contrasts  of  the  verbal  systems.  What 
b  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  the  poet  evolves  from  this 
j  material  an  intricate  and  beautiful  form  which  is  very  close  to 
!  the  art  of  fugue.  Like  the  fugue,  its  effect  resides  in  the  inter- 
I  action  of  the  parts;  critical  analysis,  which  cannot  reproduce 
j  the  simultaneousness  of  the  original,  must  labour  heavily 
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behind,  discussing  first  the  development  of  each  part  and  then 
their  interaction.  We  may  note,  then,  that  ‘Unthrifty  loveli¬ 
ness’,  with  which  the  sonnet  opens,  is,  as  it  were,  a  first  blending 
of  those  two  distinct  voices,  ‘why  dost  thou  spend  upon  thyself 
and  ‘Nature’s  bequest’.  The  second  quatrain  blends  them 
again  in  ‘beauteous  niggard’,  which  is  itself  an  inversion, 
formally  complete,  of  ‘unthrifty  loveliness’,  and  moreover  an 
inversion  which  leads  on  to  the  extreme  of  ‘profitless  usurer’; 
further,  the  movement  towards  the  judgment  represented  by 
‘profitless  usurer’  has  all  the  while  been  less  obtrusively  going 
on  in  the  verbs  as  well  as  in  the  vocatives  (‘spend’  —  ‘abuse  ’  — 
‘yet  canst  not  live’).  Then,  with  ‘yet  canst  not  live’,  the  sonnet 
brings  out  the  second  voice,  that  reflexive  (and  self-destructive) 
action  announced  in  ‘spend  upon  thyself’,  but  kept  low  in  the 
first  eight  lines,  maintaining  itself  there  only  by  the  formal 
parallels  of  ‘why  dost  thou  spend’  —  ‘why  dost  thou  abuse’  — 
‘why  dost  thou  use’.  This  voice  now  emerges  predominant  in 
‘For,  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone’,  and  this  voice  in  turn 
reaches  its  extreme  of  formal  development  in  the  line  ‘Thou  of 
thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive’.  The  remaining  lines  bring 
the  two  voices  to  a  sharp  contrast  with  ‘nature  calls  thee  to  be 
gone’  (where  ‘nature’  and  ‘thee’  achieve  a  syntactical  nearness 
embodying  a  conflict  of  opposed  concepts,  and  this  conflict-in- 
neamess  is  fully  stated  in  the  complete  formal  balance  of  the 
couplet).  In  this  rough  analysis  of  the  blending  of  the  voices 
in  this  sonnet,  much  has  had  to  be  passed  over,  but  now  we  may 
go  back  and  point  to  the  incidental  contrast  and  harmony  of 
‘beauteous  niggard’  with  ‘bounteous  largess’;  to  the  transition, 
in  the  pun  of  ‘canst  not  live’,  from  usury  to  death  (which  leads 
on  to  the  contrast  in  the  couplet) ;  to  the  felicity  of  ‘audit’ m 
line  12,  which  is  relevant  not  only  to  all  the  financial  imagery 
that  has  gone  before,  but  also  to  the  rendering  of  an  account 
when  life  is  at  an  end;  to  the  subtle  conceptual  sequence  (rf 
‘unthrifty  loveliness’  (the  fact  of  beauty),  ‘beauteous  niggard’ 
(the  poet’s  reproof),  ‘profitless  usurer’  (the  youth’s  own  loss), 
and  finally,  ‘unus’d  beauty’  (the  whole  tragedy  —  of  beauty, 
of  the  poet,  and  of  the  youth  —  in  the  hour  of  death).  Thus  this 
sonnet,  which  in  its  absence  of  visual  imagery  has  little  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  hasty  reader,  reveals  itself  to  analysis  as  having  an 
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intricate  beauty  of  form  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  work  of  any  other  poet. 

Though  Sonnet  IV  is  a  tour  deforce  in  the  handling  of  form, 
Sonnet  V  is  even  more  important  to  the  critic  who  would  make 
much  of  formal  elements,  in  that  it  has  a  quality  which  sets  it 
apart  from  the  preceding  four:  a  quality  the  average  reader 
might  call  seriousness  or  sincerity.  Here  Shakespeare  deals 
with  Time  and  Beauty  (and  for  the  application  of  these  to  the 
particular  case  of  the  youth  requires  Sonnet  VI,  linked  to  V 
by  ‘Then  let  not ...’).  The  evident  artifice  of  Sonnets  I-IV 
(emblematic  imagery,  conceits,  punning  and  patterned 
word-play)  gives  place  in  Sonnet  V  to  language  which,  though 
it  is  of  course  figurative,  derives  its  figures  from  that  realm  of 
common  experience  in  which  processes  conceived  philosophic¬ 
ally  by  the  mind  have  in  fact  their  manifestations  to  the  senses: 
from  the  seasons  which  figure  Time,  from  the  flower  and  its 
fragrance  which  figure  Beauty  and  Evanescence.  In  short,  the 
poem  appeals  to  us  in  that  realm  of  experience  where  we  are  all, 
already,  half  poets.  Yet  despite  this  change  from  the  ‘artificial’ 
to  the  ‘sincere’,  this  poem  too  derives  much  of  its  strength  from 
its  formal  design.  This  design  is  simple  but  perfect.  The  easy 
continuous  process  of  Time  is  stated  in  lines  themselves  easy 
and  continuous: 

Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 

The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 

and  in  the  next  two  lines,  which  suggest  that  this  process 
implies  a  coming  reversal,  the  reversal  is  still  a  thing  of  the 
future  and  is  indicated  not  by  any  change  in  the  movement  but 
only  by  the  verbal  contrasts  between  ‘gentle’  and  ‘will  play  the 
tyrant’  and  between  ‘fairly’  and  ‘unfair’.  So  the  continuous 
movement  flows  uninterrupted  through  these  lines  and  on  into 
the  fifth: 

For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 


but  in  the  sixth  line. 

To  hideous  winter  and  confounds  him  there 
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the  reversal  so  casually  foretold  in  the  first  quatrain  becomes, 
by  the  violence  of  ‘hideous  winter’  and  ‘confounds’  and  by  the 
change  of  tense,  a  present  catastrophe,  and  the  movement  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  taken  together  perfecdy  corresponds  to 
the  sense:  the  running-on  movement  of  summer  is  checked 
by  ‘hideous  winter’  and  again  by  the  heavy  pause  at  ‘there’. 
The  next  two  lines  embody  perfectly,  by  sound  and  imagery 
as  well  as  by  sense,  this  checking  and  reversal: 

Sap  check’d  with  frost  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 

Beauty  o’ersnow’d  and  bareness  everywhere. 

(Particularly  subtle  is  the  way  in  which  the  alliteration  of 
‘lusty  leaves’  gives  place  to  that  of  ‘beauty’  with  ‘bareness’.) 
Now  in  the  remaining  six  lines  the  poet  in  his  turn  attempts  a 
reversal,  and  the  beauty  of  the  form  is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  he  now  uses  the  two  kinds  of  movement  already  Imd 
down  in  the  sonnet  (the  one  of  flowing,  the  other  of  checking). 
What  he  does  is  to  transfer  to  Beauty  the  flowing  movement  of 
Time,  and  then  to  arrest  Beauty  in  a  state  of  permanent  per¬ 
fection',  this  he  does  by  the  long  flowing  movement,  ending  in 
arrest  and  permanence,  of  the  line. 

Then,  were  not  summer’s  distillation  left . . . 

This  triumphant  transfer  to  Beauty  of  the  movement  formerly 
associated  with  Time,  b  of  a  piece  with  the  imagery  of  the  next 
line  (‘A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass’),  where  Beauty’s 
dbtillation  b  at  once  arrested  (‘prisoner’,  ‘pent’)  yet  free 
(‘liquid’)  and  vbible  (‘glass’) ;  thb  image  of  course  reverses  the 
implications  of  the  earlier  images  of  winter,  where  the  sap  was 
checked  with  frost  and  beauty  was  o’ersnow’d.  Thus  the 
movement  of  the  first  eight  lines  proves  to  have  been  designed 
not  merely  to  make  the  sound  repeat  the  sense,  but  rather  to 
lay  down  formal  elements  whose  reversal  enables  the  poet  to 
reverse  the  reversal  implicit  in  Time.  Similarly,  the  image  of 
dbtillation  is  seen  to  be  not  merely  an  illustration  of  the  concept 
of  preserving  Beauty,  but  also  an  answer  to  the  image  (rf 
winter’s  freezing  of  the  sap  and  obliteration  of  Beauty.  Clearly, 
the  formal  elements  of  Sonnet  V  are  part  of  the  poetic  logic: 
the  movement,  as  much  as  the  imagery,  b  a  means  of  poetic 
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power.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  study  of  formal  elements 
in  the  Sonnets  is  not  an  arid  academic  exercise.  Such  a  study 
can  help  one  to  arrive  at  a  fuller  understanding  of  Shakespeare’s 
means  of  communication  and  a  fuller  possession  of  those  poetic 
experiences  with  which  the  Sonnets  deal. 

This  article  has  dealt  only  with  the  first  six  sonnets  of  the  1 609 
Quarto.  These  six  sonnets  are  not  exceptional  in  their  successful 
handling  of  form;  from  the  whole  range  of  the  Sonnets  many 
examples  more  subtle  and  more  striking  might  have  been  chosen 
but  it  seemed  to  me  best,  in  order  to  argue  the  case  for  Shake¬ 
speare’s  interest  in  form,  to  make  no  arbitrary  selection,  but 
simply  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  scrutinize  what  is  to  be 
found  there.  The  findings  warrant  a  much  greater  attention  to 
formal  aspects  of  the  Sonnets  than  is  at  present  customary.  The 
result  of  such  an  attentiveness  to  Shakespeare’s  handling  of  form 
is  the  discovery  that  the  greater  the  immediate  effect  of  a  sonnet, 
the  more  surely  does  it  prove,  upon  examination,  that  the 
effects  rest  no  less  upon  the  form  than  upon  the  appeal  of  the 
sentiments  or  of  the  imagery  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  famous 
Sonnet  CXVI,  ‘Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds  ...’). 
Again,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  sonnets  which  are  not 
commonly  held  to  be  of  the  finest,  reveal  an  unsuspected  depth 
and  strength  when  they  are,  after  scrutiny  of  their  form, 
revalued.  It  is  upon  this  last  point  that  particular  stress  may 
well  be  laid,  for  it  is  here  that  one  becomes  aware  of  new  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  interpretation  of  Shakespeare’s  language,  not 
only  in  the  poems  but  also  in  the  plays.  A  close  study  of  the 
language  of  the  Sonnets  makes  it  clear  that,  great  as  was 
Shakespeare’s  ability  to  use  imagery  not  only  for  its  beauty  but 
also  for  its  integrating  power,  he  possessed  in  even  greater 
measure  the  power  to  make  the  formal  elements  of  language 
express  the  nature  of  the  experience  with  which  the  language 
deals.  No  doubt  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  which  must  direct 
attention  to  verbal  patterns,  did  something  to  develop  this 
power.  Of  the  early  plays  it  may  be  true  to  say  that  sometimes 
the  rhetorical  forms  are  empty,  that  they  have  little  virtue 
beyond  that  of  providing  a  ready-made  mould  for  the  flow  of 
what  is  thought  and  felt.  But  Shakespeare’s  rejection  of 
rhetorical  forms  of  the  over-elaborate  and  merely  self-regarding 
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type  was  coupled  with  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  expre^ 
siveness  of  those  forms  he  did  retain.  Thus  in  the  language  of 
the  great  plays  the  recurrence  of  a  marked  form  is  not  fortuitous, 
nor  is  it,  in  cases  where  a  recurring  form  is  associated  with  a 
particular  speaker,  merely  a  device  for  adding  body  to  a 
character;  that  is  to  say,  these  featmes  of  the  style  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  designed  to  contribute  merely  to  the  creation  of  a 
‘character  part’;  they  are  almost  always  an  expression  of 
something  essential  in  the  speaker  himself  considered  in  his 
relation  to  the  play  as  a  whole.  Pope  in  his  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Shakespeare  commented  on  the  highly  individualized 
styles  of  the  characters.  It  still  remains  for  the  interpreters  <rf 
Shakespeare  in  our  own  time  to  discover  to  what  extent  these 
styles  are  expressive  as  well  as  characteristic.  And  further  it 
may  be  said  that  the  expressiveness  of  formal  organizations  in 
Shakespeare’s  language  is  matched  by  the  expressiveness  of 
form  in  all  his  dramatic  structures.  Every  age  rediscovers  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  open  to  ours  to  discover  and  to 
show  the  working  of  his  genius  in  the  realm  of  forms. 
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Joyce’s  Ulysses:  Homer  and  Hamlet 

HUGH  KENNER 

. . .  CJouldn’t  you  do  the  Yeats  touch? 

He  went  on  and  down,  mopping,  chanting  with  w'aving 
graceful  arms: 

—  The  most  beautiful  book  that  has  come  out  of  our 
country  in  my  time.  One  thinks  of  Homer. 

—  BUCK  MULUGAN 


TO  appreciate  the  Homeric  parallels  in  Ulysses,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  forget  the  Butcher  and  Lang  version,  which  is  not 
only  ‘not  Homer’  but  not  even  ‘a  very  pretty  poem’.  It  is 
the  probably  the  inviolate  grandeur  of  the  Achaean  hero  as 
to  presented  by  these  Victorian  translators  that  has  done  most  to 
make  Joyce’s  parallels  seem  either  mechanical  or  blasphemous. 
To  the  objection  that  similar  complaints  have  been  made  by 
people  who  know  Homer  in  the  Greek,  it  must  be  answered 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  Greek  to  escape  the  image  of 
Odysseus  as  a  sort  of  Tennysonian  Arthur,  ‘ideal  manhood 
dothed  in  real  man’.  Butcher  and  Lang’s  translation,  after 
all,  registers  what  its  authors  perceived  in  the  Greek;  every 
translation  is  a  contemporary  poem,  and  the  contemporary 
poets  of  that  age  were  Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

It  is  useful  to  think  of  Joyce  as  a  sort  of  twentieth-century 
Homeric  translator,  at  least  to  get  our  first  lines  of  sight  pegged 
down.  In  this  respect  the  analogies  of  Ulysses  are  with  Mr. 
Pound’s  Propertius,  not  with  the  schoolboy  cribs.  In  the  Homage 
to  Sextus  Propertius  the  much-attacked  mistranslations  of  indivi¬ 
dual  words  are  perfectly  deliberate.  Mr.  Pound’s  function,  as 
he  conceived  it,  was  to  carry  over  into  the  English  a  quality 
of  wit  which  he  detected  in  and  pervading  the  Latin.  So 
Joyce  with  the  character  of  Bloom. 

Mr.  Pound  is  in  every  way  a  iiseful  ally  for  this  discussion. 
With  Canto  I  and  the  opening  of  Canto  XLVII  to  speak  for 
him,  he  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  irreverent  Homerist, 
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and  he  was,  as  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  has  acknowledged,  the  p 
‘onlie  begetter’  of  that  scholar’s  remarkable  translation.  And 
here,  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rouse,  is  Mr.  Pound’s -^image  erf  ■ 
Odysseus:  I 

As  to  character  of  Odysseus.  Anything  but  the  bright  little 
Rollo  of  Chambers'  Journal  brought  up  on  Sam  Smiles. 
Born  un  po’  misero,  don’t  want  to  go  to  war,  little  runt  who 
finally  has  to  do  all  the  hard  work,  gets  all  Don  Juan’s 
chances  with  the  ladies  and  can’t  really  enjoy  ’em.  Circe, 
Calypso,  Nausicaa.  Always  some  fly  in  the  ointment,  last 
to  volunteer  on  stiff  jobs.* 


This  Odysseus  resembles  a  demi-god  much  less  than  he 
resembles  the  irreducible  ethical  structtire  of  Mr.  Bloom:  | 

Decent  quiet  man  he  is.  I  often  saw  him  in  here  and  I 
never  once  saw  him,  you  know,  over  the  line. 

—  God  Almighty  couldn’t  make  him  drunk,  Nosey  Flynn 
said  firmly.  Slips  off  when  the  fun  gets  too  hot.  Didn’t  ■ 
you  see  him  look  at  his  watch?  Ah,  you  weren’t  there. 

If  you  ask  him  to  have  a  drink  first  thing  he  does  he  outs 
the  watch  to  see  what  he  ought  to  imbibe.  Declare  to 
God  he  does. 

—  There  are  some  like  that,  Davy  Byrne  said.  He’s  a  safe 
man.  I’d  say. 

—  He’s  not  too  bad.  Nosey  Flynn  said,  snuffling  it  up.  He 
has  been  known  to  put  down  his  hand  too  to  help  a  fellow. 
Give  the  devil  his  due.  O,  Bloom  has  his  good  points. . . .' 

Thus  the  Bloom  ethos\  it  is  in  the  mode  of  pathos  that  Bloom  j 
exhibits  a  sordid  shapelessness,  a  defect  of  emotional  organiza-  i 
tion  that  is  continuous  with  the  poetic  world  of  Butcher  and  ■ 
Lang.  Bloom  combines  permanent  virtues  with  a  nineteenth- 
century  sensibility.  On  the  side  of  ethos  his  affiliations  are  with  > 
Dr.  Rouse’s  Odysseus;  on  the  side  of  pathos  he  is  less  unlike  the  | 
nineteenth-centvuy  Odysseus  than  many  have  imagined. 

Here,  for  comparison  with  Mr.  Pound’s,  is  Joyce’s  image  of 
Odysseus  (the  interlocutor  is  Frank  Budgen): 

*  The  Letters  of  Ezra  Pound,  cd.  D.  D.  Paioe,  1950,  p.  273  (letter  294). 

*  James  JoYCZ,  Ulysses,  Modem  Library  ed.,  p.  175.  l 
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. . .  He  was  subjected  to  many  trials,  but  with  wisdom  and 
courage  came  through  them  all.  Don’t  forget  that  he  was 
a  war  dodger  who  tried  to  evade  military  service  by 
simulating  madness.  He  might  never  have  taken  up  arms 
and  gone  to  Troy,  but  the  Greek  recruiting  sergeant  was 
too  clever  for  him . . .  But  once  at  war  the  conscientious 
objector  became  a  jusqu-aboutist.  When  the  others 
wanted  to  abandon  the  siege  he  insisted  on  staying  till 
Troy  should  fall. 

. . .  He  was  the  first  gendeman  in  Europe.  When  he 
advanced,  naked,  to  meet  the  young  princess  he  hid  from 
her  maidenly  eyes  the  parts  that  mattered  of  his  brine- 
soaked,  barnacle-encrusted  body.  He  was  an  inventor 
too.  The  tank  is  his  creation.  Wooden  horse  or  iron  box  — 
it  doesn’t  matter.  They  are  both  shells  containing  armed 
warriors.  ‘ 

Joyce,  it  is  evident,  had  no  difficulty  in  regarding  Ulysses  as  a 
contemporary  figure.  Once  we  get  hold  of  this  fact  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  parallels  come  to  seem  much  less  pointless.  That  there 
is  an  impassable  gulf  of  3000  years  between  the  two  heroes  is  the 
illusion  of  a  reader  who  has  had  the  Odyssey  served  up  to  him 
as  something  archaic  and  alien,  invested  with  the  glamour  of 
an  infinite  remove:  the  Greek  Dream.  Joyce  placed  in  his  text, 
as  point  of  reference,  a  reader  precisely  so  blinded  in  Buck 
Mulligan,  for  whom  poetry  means  ‘Swinburne’,  and  who 
hankers  after  ‘the  Attic  note.  The  note  of  Swinburne,  of  all 
poets,  the  white  death  and  the  ruddy  birth’.  In  1918,  when  the 
serialization  of  Ulysses  in  The  Little  Review  had  just  commenced, 
Mr.  Eliot  wrote,  ‘We  need  a  digestion  which  can  assimilate 
both  Homer  and  Flaubert . . .  We  need  an  eye  which  can  sec 
the  past  in  its  place  with  its  definite  differences  from  the 
present,  and  yet  so  lively  that  it  shall  be  as  present  to  us  as 
the  present.  This  is  the  creative  eye. . .  .’* 

*  *  * 

‘My  Ulysses,’  Joyce  told  Frank  Budgen,  ‘is  a  complete  man 
as  well  —  a  good  man.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  I  intend  that 
he  shall  be.’ 

*  Frank  Budgen,  and  thi  Making  ^  Ulyssa,  1934,  p.  16. 

*  T.  S.  Euot,  SeUcted  Euays  (‘Euripides  and  Professor  Nuirray’). 
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Joyce’s  habitual  Aquinatian  view  of  evil  as  privation  opens  ( 
into  less  formularized  issues.  Both  Bloom  and  Odysseus  i 
contain  all  the  natural  virtues  in  some  sort  of  laudable  balance  :  1 

(much  of  Bloom’s  ignobility  is  a  function  of  the  ignoble  mater-  |  f 
ials  with  which  his  prudence,  charity,  temperance,  fortitude,  |  < 

justice,  etc.,  are  engaged).  There  is  a  sort  of  decorum,  further-  s 
more,  in  their  ready  perception  of  the  applicable  means  and 
strategies  for  every  situation.  It  is  as  gadgeteer  that  Bloom  i  t 
fulfils  the  nineteenth-century  epithet  ‘man  of  many  devices’.  i 
In  his  public  actions  he  fulfils  Dr.  Rouse’s  translation  of  the  |  i 
same  epithet;  he  is  quite  literally  ‘never  at  a  loss’,  unhesitatingly  I 
adaptable  to  such  varied  demands  as  guiding  the  blind  stripling  I 
through  traffic,  helping  to  arrange  the  speedy  payment  of  |  ] 

Mrs.  Dignam’s  insurance,  or  rescuing  Stephen  from  Night-  |  < 

town,  with  admirably  unselfconscious  tenacity  and  prudence.  1 
It  is  only  in  the  managing  of  his  interior  life  that  his  gestures  i 
become  absurd.  Lenehan’s  tribute  isn’t  at  all  ironical:  ] 

—  He’s  a  cultured  allaround  man,  Bloom  is,  he  said  ser¬ 
iously.  He’s  not  one  of  your  common  or  garden  . . .  you 
know  . . .  There’s  a  touch  of  the  artist  about  old  Bloom.* 

Homer  was  the  educator  of  Greece  primarily  because  his 
poems  provided  a  lexicon  of  states  of  moral  and  emotional 
being,  and  of  modes  of  prudence  in  exemplary  action.  Respect  ' 
for  the  completeness  of  Odysseus’s  paradigm  of  civic  and 
domestic  prudence  is  echoed  by  commentators  of  almost  every 
generation  from  that  of  Plato  to  that  of  Pope.  Pope’s  preface  | 
to  his  Odyssty  throws  valuable  light  on  the  continuity  of  this  | 
tradition;  he  remarks,  quite  in  the  medieval  way,  on  Homer’s  I 
competence  as  historian,  antiquary,  divine  and  professor  (d*  I 
the  arts  and  sciences.  I 

The  analogy  with  Joyce’s  arts,  symbols,  and  bodily  organs  I 
is  obvious.  Ulysses  is  an  epic  in  the  Renaissance  sense,  a  mani-  i 
festadon  of  every  province  of  rhetoric  and  a  compilation  of  every 
form  of  learning.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  by  commentators  on 
Joyce  that  allegorical  exegesis  of  Homer  was  not  a  Blavatsky- 
esque  philosophic  underground  but  the  central  and  most  res¬ 
pected  tradition  of  poetic  studies  from  Theagenes  of  Rhegium 

^  Ufysses,p.  a^i.  | 
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(jf.  525  B.c.)  through  the  middle  ages  to  Chapman’s  explicitly 
^legorized  translation  of  the  Odyss^  (1615)  beyond. 

Homer  was  thought  of  as  presenting,  so  to  speak,  a  multi¬ 
faceted  solid,  whose  planes  had  only  to  be  projected  to  make 
contact  with  every  portion  of  the  surrounding  empirical,  moral 
and  metaphysical  woiid. 

In  the  ancient  world  the  emphasis  of  the  Stoics  tended 
towards  exegesis  via  physics,  that  of  the  Cynics  was  tirelessly 
moral.  Via  the  Cynic  exegesis  the  figure  of  Ulysses  assumed  an 
important  role  in  education.  After  a  millenium  and  a  half 
Shakespeare,  presenting  him  in  the  conventional  Renaissance 
light,  gives  us  an  incarnation  of  copiously  eloquent  wisdom  and 
prudence,  which  is  yet  another  version  of  the  Ciceronian  ideal 
orator.  At  one  point  in  their  conversations  Joyce  drew  Mr. 
Budgen’s  attention  to  the  Ulysses  of  Shakespeare;  the  major 
difference  is  that  in  paralysed  Dublin  Bloom’s  endless  encyclo¬ 
paedic  monologue  is  heard  by  no  one.  There  was  nothing 
accidental  in  Joyce’s  choice  of  Ulysses  as  a  theme  for  a  brightly 
keyed  compendium  of  twentieth-century  folklore,  know-how, 
art  and  wisdom. 


I  come  from  Wonderland,  where  I  have  a  good  estate, 
and  I  am  the  son  of  my  lord  Neverstint  Griefanpain;  my 
name  is  Battledown. 

From  Ulysses,  surely,  somewhere  in  the  Cyclops  episode?  It 
b  not.  It  is  from  Homer  himself  (Orf.  xxiv,  304)  as  rendered 
ad  verbum  by  Dr.  Rouse.  The  usual  practice  of  translators  is  to 
leave  these  proper  names  impenetrable:  Alybas,  Apheidas 
Polypemonides,  Eperitos;  they  sound  so  much  more  majestic, 
and  the  whimsical  etymologies  are  (surely!)  a  mistake.  But 
Dr.  Rouse  (in  an  essay  appended  to  his  Odyssey)  introduces 
much  evidence  that  Homer’s  diction  is  colloquial  and  often 
ingeniously  comic.  The  decorum  of  the  stock  epithet  is  often 
comic  (refusal  to  believe  that  this  can  be  so  accounts  for  the 
frequent  assertion  that  the  epithets  are  often  introduced  without 
r^ard  for  context).  Thus  ‘I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
company  laughed  when  he  introduced  Eumaios  as  6los 
0fopp6s,  pigman  by  divine  right’.  Homer,  it  appears,  did  his 
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share  of  guying  epic  conventions;  Dr.  Rouse  calls  attention  to 
the  battlefield  epithet  by  which  the  pigherd  is  made  to  chop  ’ 
wood  with  a  pitiless  blade.  It  has  not,  of  course,  been  possible  • 
for  anyone  to  suppress  the  pun  by  which  Odysseus  deceives  the  | 
Cyclops;  Dr.  Rouse  indicates  many  more;  Athena  makes  one 
to  sting  Zeus  {Od.  i,  62).  Finally,  he  fills  three  pages  with  j 
examples  of  words,  often  used  only  once  like  much  of  Joyce’i  I  ^ 
vocabulary,  as  colloquial  as  the  Dublin  ‘gave  me  the  wheeze’  i 
and  ‘chucking  out  the  rhino’. 

In  the  Cyclops  episode  Joyce  offers  an  explicit  critique  of  | 
Homer-as-he-is-read:  1 

And  lo,  as  they  quaffed  their  cup  of  joy,  a  godlike  messenger  i 

came  swiftly  in,  radiant  as  the  eye  of  heaven,  a  comely 
youth  and  ^hind  him  there  passed  an  elder  of  noble  gait  | 
and  countenance,  bearing  the  sacred  scrolls  of  the  law  and  h 
with  him  his  lady  wife,  a  dame  of  peerless  lineage,  fairest 
of  her  race.  ( 

Little  Alf  Bergan  popped  in  round  the  door  and  hid  ( 
behind  Barney’s  snug,  squeezed  up  with  laughing ...  I 

didn’t  know  what  was  up  and  Alf  kept  making  signs  out  ^ 
of  the  door.  And  begob  what  was  it  only  that  bloody  old  : 
pantaloon  Denis  Breen  in  his  bathslippers  with  two  bloody  ® 
big  books  tucked  under  his  oxter  and  the  wife  hotfoot  after 

him,  unfortunate  wretched  woman  trotting  like  a  poodle.*  ^ 

!  0 

The  first  paragraph  is  a  fair  pastiche  of  Butcher  and  Lang;  d 
we  may  be  sure  that  if  Homer  had  used  an  epithet  meaning  tl 
‘trotting  like  a  poodle’  a  scholiast  would  have  been  found  to  q 
explain  it  as  a  stock  metaphor  meaning  ‘fairest  of  her  race’.  I 
(Hasn’t  the  significance  of  ‘ox-eyed  Hera’  been  lost  in  puiqde  si 
clouds  of  ‘poetic’  preconceptions?  ‘Stupid  bitch  Hera  has  her  a 
bull  eyes’,  Mr.  Pound  remarks  d  propos  of  Homer’s  epithetic  a 
rightness.)  Joyce  has  no  difficulty  in  exhibiting  the  relafion  R 
of  the  slack  poetizing  of  Idyllized  Homer  to  the  never-never  ii 
Celtic  twilight,  Yeats-Blavatsky  spiritualism,  pseudo-Ossianics,  a 
journalistic  pathos,  etc.  There  isn’t  really  a  great  deal  of  p 
difference  between  this,  from  one  of  the  parodies:  0 

*  Ulyssu,  p.  293. 
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The  nec  and  ne  plus  ultra  of  emotion  was  reached  when  the 
blushing  bride  elect  burst  her  way  through  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  bystanders  and  flung  herself  upon  the  muscular 
bosom  of  him  who  was  about  to  be  launched  into  eternity 
for  her  sake,' 

and  this,  from  Butcher  and  Lang’s  Odyss^'. 

But  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  marked  him,  Ino  of  the  fair 
ankles, . . .  and  sat  upon  the  well-bound  rail  and  spake; 
‘Hapless  one,  wherefore  was  Poseidon,  shaker  of  the  earth, 
so  wondrous  wroth  with  thee?  . . .’ 

Dr.  Rouse’s  version  of  this  passage  runs, 

‘Poor  Odysseus!  You’re  odd-I-see,  true  to  your  name! 
Why  does  Poseidon  Earthshakcr  knock  you  about  in  this 
monstrous  way?’ 

On  surge-and-thunder  principles,  naturally,  the  pun  on 
Odysseus  and  cbSOaorro  had  to  be  overlooked.  Ulysses  is  at  this 
level  a  criticism  of  the  age  that  had  allowed  its  perception  of 
Homer  to  get  into  such  a  state. 

Pope,  who  predicted  the  Universal  Darkness  in  which  the 
contours  of  Homer  were  to  be  blotted  out,  affords  valuable 
evidence  of  the  persistence  of  stylistic  discrimination  from 
the  age  of  the  Alexandrian  scholiasts  to  the  early  eighteenth 
century;  the  reader  who  imagines  that  Dr.  Rouse,  abetted  by 
the  irreverent  Mr.  Pound,  b  just  a  cynical  modem  making 
dungs  up  should  consult  Pope’s  account  of  the  matter.  Pope 
quotes  Longinus’s  statement  that  the  Odyss^  b  partly  comic, 
Ulysses  being  shown  not  in  the  full  light  of  glory  but  in  the 
ihade  of  common  life.  The  Cyclops,  he  adds,  b  explicitly 
comic,  and  Calypso  and  the  suitors  ‘characters  of  intrigue’  (a 
cross-light  on  stately,  plump  Buck  Mulligan  thus  comes  from 
Restoration  comedy).  The  themes,  as  he  Ibts  them,  are  strik¬ 
ingly  Dublinesque:  banquets,  sports,  loves  and  the  pursuit  of 
a  woman.  With  a  glance  at  Don  Quixote,  he  notes  that  the 
I  perfection  of  the  mock-epic  b  the  employment  of  pompous 
opressions  for  low  actions.  And  finally,  with  hb  usual  pres- 

'  Ufyssts,  p.  304. 
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cicncc,  Pope  hands  us  the  key  to  Arnold’s  Homer  lecturo, 
Lang’s  translations,  Tennyson’s  Idylls,  all  the  tushery  of  the 
century  that  was  to  follow:  the  sublime  style,  he  says,  is  of  aU 
styles  the  easiest  to  fake. 

Here,  as  in  all  his  intellectual  orientations,  Joyce  is  in  a 
tradition  coterminous  with  the  disciplines  of  the  triviua 
(which  hadn’t  been  effaced  in  the  Irish  Jesuit  schools).  He  sees 
Homer  much  as  Pope  saw  him,  and  much  as  Pope’s  predeccf 
sors  had  done  for  over  two  thousand  years.  His  education  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  this,  though  the  immediate  source  of 
his  Homeric  insight  is  a  mystery.  He  didn’t  know  much  classical 
Greek,  though  he  was  fairly  fluent  in  modern  Greek  (it  was 
always,  significantly,  spoken  languages  that  interested  him). 
He  was  perfectly  capable  of  suspecting  the  deadpan  unrolling 
of  catalogued  names  and  looking  up  a  few  etymologies;  and  as 
we  have  seen  he  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  story  in  moden 
terms  (Ulysses  was  his  ‘favourite  hero’  in  a  schoolroom  essay 
of  Belvedere  days).  Victor  B^rard’s  researches,  as  Mr.  Gilboi 
has  copiously  if  somewhat  over-solemnly  demonstrated,  made 
it  easy  to  smell  out  the  Phoenician  (hence  Semitic)  seafaring 
yams  underlying  the  epic,  and  Joyce  had  ample  experience  of 
the  conversation  of  sailors.  Whatever  translation  he  employed 
had  disappeared  by  the  time  the  relics  of  his  working  library 
were  catalogued  in  1949.  We  have  here,  it  seems  likely, 
another  instance  of  the  kind  of  poetic  insight  that  was  mani¬ 
fested  when  Mr.  Pound  wrested  his  extraordinary  Cathay  from 
a  somewhat  unreliable  crib  to  ideograms  he  couldn’t  at  that 
time  make  a  pretence  of  reading. 

«  *  * 

It  isn’t  profitable  to  seek  a  single  formula  for  the  Homeric 
parallels  in  Ulysses.  Much  of  it  is,  as  we  have  been  hinting, 
akin  to  gcxxl  translation,  though  the  reader  should  not  suppoK 
this  to  mean  that  Joyce  saw  in  Odysseus  nothing  more  than  a 
bag  of  Bloomian  commonplaces.  Nor  is  it  adequate  to  call 
Ulysses  a  parody  of  the  Odyss^.  That  is  the  corollary  mistake. 
The  Odyssey  simply  isn’t  to  be  regarded  in  these  Olympian 
terms,  with  Joyce  as  debunker  either  of  heroic  postures  or  of 
modem  sordid  shapelessness.  The  Waste  Land,  analogously, 
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doesn’t,  as  wc  arc  too  often  assured,  play  the  gashouse  present 
against  the  Spenserian  past.  It  offers,  and  Ulysses  offers,  a 
succession  of  rapidly  interchanging  perspectives  on  permanent 
human  relationships  and  actions. 

This  has  never  been  got  into  focus.  Ulysses  is  habitually 
regarded  as  a  photograph  of  Dublin,  1904.  Homer’s  world  is 
somewhere  else,  in  another  book;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
impatience  that  one  remarks  Joyce  or  Mr.  Gilbert  making 
incidents  tally  off.  The  meaning  of  our  contrary  proposition, 
that  Homer’s  world  is  in  Joyce's  text,  is  documented  by  one  of 
Joyce’s  letters  to  Harriet  Weaver,  commenting  on  Mr.  Eliot’s 
remark  on  the  mythological  method  as  a  ‘scientific  discovery’. 
(I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Jermain  Slocum  for  furnishing  me 
with  a  transcript.) 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  Mr.  Eliot’s  article  in  The  Dial. 

I  like  it  and  it  comes  opportunely.  I  shall  suggest  to  him 
when  I  write  to  thank  him  that  in  alluding  to  it  elsewhere 
he  use  or  coin  some  short  phrase,  two  or  three  words,  such 
as  the  one  he  used  in  speaking  to  me,  ‘two  plane’.  Mr. 
Larbaud  gave  the  reading  public  about  six  months  ago 
the  phrase  ‘interior  monologue’  (that  is,  in  Ulysses).  Now 
they  want  a  new  phrase.  They  cannot  manage  more  than 
about  one  such  phrase  every  six  months  —  not  for  lack  of 
intelligence  but  because  they  are  in  a  hurry.‘ 

j‘  The  subsequent  history  of  Ulysses  criticism  consists  in  the 
I  hct  that  the  requisite  phrase  was  never  coined  or  put  into 
I  circulation.  So  the  public  and  their  middlemen  moved  only 
I  as  far  as  ‘interior  monologue’,  and  got  stuck  there.  Perhaps 
the  notion  of  multiple  simultaneous  perspectives  may  make  the 
Bloom/Odysseus  relationships  a  little  easier  to  comprehend. 

As  Mr.  Pound  does  Propertius,  so  Joyce  presents  Homer  as  a 
modern  and  in  some  respects  comic  poet.  That  is  part  of  it. 
This  is  the  poem  Homer  would  write  today’  is  the  claim,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  read  irony  into  it,  especially  when  we  stop 
diinking  of  Homer’s  sweaty  and  quarrelsome  Achaeans  as 
nnrelaxingly  heroic  posturers.  Odysseus,  like  Bloom,  it  is  not 

^  Joyce  to  Harriet  Weaver,  November  19th,  1923. 
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always  realized,  contends  with  his  milieu  as  much  as  he  illi» 
trates  it.  His  men  are  constantly  hanging  back,  running  out, 
falling  asleep,  getting  drunk,  and  letting  the  winds  out  of  the 
bag. 

The  detailed  correspondences,  however,  are  largely  comic: 
Mr.  Bloom’s  ‘knockm^own  cigar’  brandished,  like  Odysseus’i 
sharpened  and  heated  club,  in  the  Cyclops’s  face;  Nausicaa’i 
cartful  of  laundry  and  Gerty  MacDowell’s  airing  and  blueing 
of  her  ‘four  dinky  sets’  of  undies;  Corley  recommended  to 
apply  for  the  master’s  job  in  Deasy’s  school,  and  Melanthiui 
castrated  for  dog-meat.' 

The  larger  correspondences  are  more  serious,  in  the  sense 
that  they  recognize  Homer’s  registration  of  a  permanent  mode 
(this  is  another  dimension  of  translating).  Navel-gazing  in  a 
Turkish  bath  is  Lotus-eating.  They  are  two  metaphors  for  one 
psychological  state.  Aeolus  the  wind-god  makes  an  apt  ideo¬ 
gram  for  the  journalist,  and  it  is  the  sort  of  figure  that  illumin¬ 
ates  wherever  explored.  (Compare  Bacon’s  way  of  exposing, 
in  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  the  configurations  of  Elizabethan 
polity  in  classical  myths.)  The  comic  dimension  here  recedes 
in  favour  of  the  cognitive. 

Finally,  Homer  is  employed  constantly  in  a  critical  mode. 
He  provides  a  measure  of  what  Joyce’s  characters  donU  do. 
The  new  Penelope,  it  is  obvious,  isn’t  faithful,  Telemachui 
doesn’t  refuse  to  cast  out  his  mother  for  fear  of  being  haunted 
by  her  curses,  Nausicaa’s  father  isn’t  a  king  but  a  drunkard, 
she  doesn’t  take  Ulysses  home  with  her,  and  so  on.  Mr.  E.  R 
Burgum’s  way  of  making  this  point  — 

...  we  have  been  drenched  with  full  details  about  Uljsse 
parallels  until  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  central  fact  that  it 
is  not  simply  a  parallel  but  a  parallel  in  reverse  — the 
opposite  of  everything  that  happens  in  Ulysses  happens  in 
the  Odyss^.* 

—  is  far  too  schematic  (he  imagines  the  Homeric  as  the  un¬ 
equivocally  ideal  order,  the  Dublinesque  as  the  unequivocally 

*  Ulyssts,  pp.  300,  601. 

*  E.  B.  Burgum,  ‘Ulysses  and  the  Impasse  of  Individualism’,  Virginia  Quartnfy 
Rtvitw,  xvii-4  (October  1941),  pp.  561-73. 
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perverted,  and  the  parallel  as  simple  mechanic  inversion);  but 
the  point  was  worth  making,  since  it  was  one  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
with  all  his  industry  didn’t  see  at  all: 

There  is  much  of  the  ewig  weibliche  about  the  hero  of 
Ulysses:  he  is  no  servile  replica  of  his  Homeric  prototype, 
for  he  has  a  cat  instead  of  a  dog,  and  a  daughter  instead 
of  a  son.* 

As  though  Joyce  had  playfully  altered  a  few  details  to  make 
things  more  interesting! 

The  fundamental  correspondence,  in  fact,  is  not  between 
jriot  and  plot,  direct  or  reversed.  Joyce  is  not  just  stringing  out 
incidents  on  a  frame  provided  by  a  Homeric  succession  of 
incidents.  The  fundamental  correspondence  is  between  situa¬ 
tion  and  situation.  The  action  of  Ulysses  is  an  action  of  emerg- 
mg  intelligibility,  progressive  revelation,  to  which  the  doings 
and  details  of  the  characters  are  subservient.  The  main  situa¬ 
tions  —  the  intelligible  forms,  so  to  speak  —  of  the  two  books 
coincide,  but  the  details  are  freely  disposed,  though  never 
without  point.  Joyce  doesn’t  even  confine  himself  consistently 
to  the  corresponding  Homeric  episode  for  his  materials;  for 
the  Sirens,  for  instance  (Homer’s  Book  XII),  he  borrows  the 
singing  minstrel  from  Book  VIII. 

The  situational  analogies  are  clear  enough  by  the  end  of  the 
first  episode.  Ireland  is  the  kingdom  usurped.  It  is  usurped 
by  Buck  Mulligan,  as  stage  Irishman  vis-k-vis  the  autochthon¬ 
ous  wit  of  Simon  Dedalus’s  now  ageing  and  dying  generation, 
and  as  priest  of  the  body  vis-k-vis  folk  wisdom  (the  milk¬ 
woman)  and  spiritual  order  (the  artist  and  the  priest  of  God). 
No.  7  Eccles  Street,  correspondingly,  is  usurped  by  Blazes 
Boylan.  The  avenger,  the  dispossessed  paternal  principle,  the 
^  d'appui  of  hierarchic  order,  has  been  absent,  tossed  about 
by  the  sea-god.  Odysseus’  enemy  is  Poseidon;  the  Poseidon  of 
Ufysses  is  the  dia  boia  presiding  over  the  sea  of  matter  in  which 
Bloom  is  tossed  all  day,  nearly  submerged,  clinging  to  enthy- 
nemic  planks  and  clambering  on  to  occasional  treacherous 
rocks,  in  situations  (the  newspaper  office,  the  tavern,  the 
hmeh-house)  that  merely  delay  and  betray.  The  quest  for  the 
*  Stuart  Gilbert,  James  Joyce's  Ulysses,  1934,  p.  119. 
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father  is  the  quest  for  the  masculine  and  rational,  of  which  I 
Bloom  is  a  paradigm  at  one  level,  though  hopelessly  inadequate 
on  several  others. 

Plenty  of  detailed  correspondences  indicate  how  seriously  tht  = 
main  parallel  is  to  be  regarded.  The  awakening  of  Telemachui 
at  the’  beginning  of  Book  II  —  ‘He  dressed  himself,  slung  a 
sharp  sword  over  his  shoulder,  strapt  a  stout  pair  of  boots  on 
his  lissom  feet,  and  came  forth  from  the  chamber  like  a  young  I 
god’‘  —  reminds  us  that  Stephen  has  his  ashplant,  Mulligan’i ' 
cast-off  shoes,  and  his  weary  walk:  an  ineffectual  artist,  a 
comically  inadequate  Telemachus,  but  reduced  to  a  plig^ 
that  genuinely  reveals  the  status  of  the  arts  in  our  time.  When 
these  perspectives  are  grasped,  the  plethora  of  corroborative 
detail,  such  as  Mulligan  sponging  ‘twopence  for  a  pint’  from 
Telemachus  (the  only  person  in  the  tower  with  any  money),  : 
drops  into  place  as  the  outrigging  of  a  situational  correspond  i 
ence,  not  as  a  structure  of  links  on  the  accretion  and  cohesion  of 
which  the  entire  parallel  depends. 

At  the  end  of  Book  IV  of  the  Odyss^  there  is  an  incident 
which,  as  Joyce  handles  it,  neatly  illustrated  the  comj^l 
function  of  the  Homeric  material  in  his  epic: 

But  the  plotters  embarked  and  sailed  over  the  waters,  with 
foul  murder  in  their  hearts  for  Telemachus.  There  is  a 
rocky  islet  between  Ithaca  and  the  cliffs  of  Samos,  quite 
a  small  one,  called  Asteris,  and  harbours  in  it  for  ships  00 
both  sides;  there  they  lay  in  wait  for  him. 

The  correspondence  is  with  Stephen’s  appointment  to  meet 
Mulligan,  Haines  and  the  rest  in  a  significantly  named  tavern; 

‘  —  The  Ship,  Buck  Mulligan  cried.  Half  twelve.’  If  Stephen 
had  not  evaded  this  ambush,  as  he  did  by  sending  a  mocking 
telegram,  he  would  have  been  relieved  of  his  money,  drunk 
himself  tipsy  by  the  early  afternoon,  and  (for  what  the  en¬ 
counter  is  worth)  never  met  Bloom.  That  is  one  half  of 
Joyce’s  use  of  the  Homeric  passage.  At  the  end  of  his  Tek- 
machaia,  however,  he  uses  it  again  in  another  mode  (its 
original  occurrence  is  at  the  end  of  the  Telemachaia  of  the 
Odyssey).  Stephen  is  about  to  leave  the  beach: 

*  All  the  Homme  quotations  arc  from  the  version  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  1937. 
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He  turned  his  face  over  his  shoulder,  rere  regardant. 
Moving  through  the  air  high  spars  of  a  threemaster,  her 
sails  brailed  up  on  the  crosstrees,  homing,  upstream, 
silently  moving,  a  silent  ship.^ 

This  is,  as  we  later  discover,  ‘the  threemaster  Rosevean  from 
Bridgwater  with  bricks’.*  It  is  part  of  the  pattern  of  usurpation; 
it  comes  from  the  usurping  land,  bringing  yet  more  matter 
to  obliterate  the  soul  of  Dublin .  This  ambush  is  not  to  be  evaded ; 
the  bricks  are  discharged,  the  bricks  will  constitute  yet  another 
patch  of  ignobility  on  the  betrayed  realm.  And  there  is  yet 
another  parallel,  with  the  ship  that  brought  Telemachus’s 
father  back  to  Ithaca.  The  Rosevean  bears  W.  B.  Murphy, 
Ulysses  Pseudangelos,  the  garrulous  sailor  of  the  cabman’s 
shelter,  to  his  native  shore. 

As  this  example  of  his  ambivalent  and  sometimes  twofold 
use  of  Homeric  material  indicates,  Joyce  is  not  concerned  to 
manipulate  a  mechanical  correspondence  between  the  two 
tales,  crossing  off  common  factors  as  he  disposes  of  them. 
Homer  is  being  freely  employed  in  elucidation  of  Dublin 
situations  and  events. 

Thus  in  the  Proteus  section,  the  principal  perspective  is 
furnished  by  Homer’s  characterization  of  Proteus  as  a  source 
of  universal  information.  Hence  ‘signatures  of  all  things  I  am 
here  to  read’,  hence  too  the  philological  art  of  reading  the  Book 
of  Nature  in  search  of  clues  to  the  intelligible  order  abolished 
after  Eden.  (Telemachus  went  to  Lacedaemon  to  seek  clues 
to  the  whereabouts  of  his  father;  the  missing  father,  Ulysses, 
is  at  one  level  God,  at  another  the  rational  principle  of  social, 
aesthetic  and  philosophical  order.)  The  binding  of  Proteus 
as  accomplished  by  the  artist  compels  intelligible  form  out  of 
the  flux  of  things:  ‘He  will  turn  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  to  try 
;  you,  into  all  the  creatures  that  live  and  move  upon  the  earth, 

I  into  water,  into  blazing  fire;  but  you  must  hold  him  fast  and 
I  press  him  all  the  harder.’  This  is  analogous  to  the  intense 
contemplation  by  which  an  intuitive  insight  is  wrested  from 
!  diings.  Telemachus  doesn’t  wrestle  with  Proteus,  nor  in  any 
ignificant  sense  does  the  egocentric  Stephen,  though  bis 
Finnish  with  appearances  does  yield  an  enigmatic  poem, 

^  Ulyssts,^,  *  Ulysses,  p.6og. 
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On  swift  sail  flaming  1' 

From  storm  and  south  t 

He  comes,  pale  vampire,  g 

Mouth  to  my  mouth.*  ^ 

I 

—  which  images  the  return  of  the  father  who  will  take  revenge  1 
on  him  (for  his  adoption  of  a  feminine  role  of  egocentric  pathos)  1 

rather  than  on  the  suitors.  \ 

As  usual,  Joyce  employs  the  Homeric  episode  at  several  ( 

levels.  The  wrestler  with  Proteus  in  the  0<fyssey  is  Menelaus,  \ 

who  finds  out  from  him  how  to  get  home,  what  has  happened  j 

to  his  companions,  and  the  nature  of  his  own  end.  The  Ulyssean  < 

Menelaus  is  Kevin  Egan,  like  his  prototype  a  cuckolded  exile,  J 

whose  tales  of  the  revolutionary  movement  —  ‘Of  lost  leaders,  I  i 
the  betrayed,  wild  escapes.  Disguises,  clutched  at,  gone,  not  : 

here’  —  imply  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  furthering,  not  1 

binding,  the  Protean  (in  the  absence  of  coherent  principles, 
political  activity  in  Ireland  increased  rather  than  dissipated  I 

confusion).  Egan,  a  Menalaus  in  reverse,  has  helped  to  unbind  i 

Proteus,  cannot  get  home,  knows  the  fate  of  his  companions  1 

as  he  knows  nothing  else,  and  already  inhabits  a  mockery  of  i 

the  ‘elysian  plain  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  golden-headed  i 

Rhadamanthys  dwells  ...  for  you  are  Helen’s  husband’.  -  : 
‘Loveless,  landless,  wifeless.  She  is  quite  nicey  comfy  without 
her  outcast  man,  madame,  in  rue  Git-le-Coeur,  canary  and  , 
two  buck  lodgers.’  Proteus’s  prophecy  to  Menelaus  is  fused  ■ 
with  Tiresias’s  prophecy  to  Odysseus  in  Stephen’s  reflecdons  I 
on  ‘Seadeath,  mildest  of  all  deaths  known  to  man’.  Odysseus 
went  to  Hades  to  see  Tiresias,  and  Bloom  is  at  this  moment  in 
the  cemetery;  but  a  Tiresias  is  the  one  Homeric  figure  he  does 
not  meet  there.  No  external  wisdom  guides  him.  As  his 
mutadons  of  sex  in  Circe’s  palace  imply,  he  is  Tiresias  himself) 
an  Eliodc  Tiresias  foresuffering  all. 

Bloom’s  reladons  with  Odysseus  are  complex.  In  the  second 
book  of  the  Odyss^  the  soothsayer  rehearses  his  predicdon, 
that  the  hero  will  wander  nineteen  years,  that  all  his  compan¬ 
ions  will  be  lost,  and  that  no  one  will  know  him  on  his  hom^ 
coming.  Bloom’s  day  lasts  nineteen  hours,  the  litany  of  his 

*  Ulyssts,  p.  131. 
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lost  comrades  —  ‘Martin  Cunningham  (in  bed),  Jack  Power  (in 
bed),  Simon  Dedalus  (in  bed)  . . .  Paddy  Dignam  (in  the 
grave)’  —  resounds  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  his  adopted  son 
knows  him  not.  Odysseus,  as  Zeus  acknowledged,  is  the  wisest 
man  alive;  Bloom  is  the  incarnation  of  contemporary  lore  and 
know-how.  But  Odysseus  is  thwarted  by  the  sea-god  Poseidon 
because  he  blinded  the  Cyclops.  Bloom,  analogously,  is  a 
wandering  Jew  because  of  his  hereditary  role  in  the  denial  of 
Christ.  That  this  is  one  level  from  which  the  parallel  oj>erates 
we  see  from  the  end  of  the  Cyclops  episode,  where  Bloom’s 
pretensions  as  secular  Messiah  (his  blinding  of  the  Cyclops) 
enrage  the  eponymous  Citizen.  The  curse  God  has  laid  on  the 
Jewish  people,  according  to  Jacques  Mari  tain,  is  immersion  in 
matter:  the  correlative  of  their  very  efficiency  in  practical 
affairs.  The  equation  of  the  sea  with  matter  is  one  of  the  master 
keys  in  the  analogical  structure  of  Ulysses. 

As  Odysseus  leaves  the  island  of  Calypso,  Poseidon  lashes 
the  waves  into  a  furious  tempest.  In  the  Calypso  episode  of 
Ulysses,  the  storm  is  reduced  to  a  little  cloud  covering  the  sun, 
but  the  effect  on  Bloom  is  not  less  marked:  his  mind  turns  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  he  thinks  ‘No  wind  would  lift  those  waves,  grey 
metal,  poisonous  foggy  waters  . . .  Grey  horror  seared  his 
flesh.’*  This  evocation  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
and  utter  exhausted  sterility  is  both  a  counterpoint  to  Poseidon’s 
bracing  tempest  and  a  revelation  of  the  plight  of  Dublin,  a 
sea-evocation  proper  to  the  sea  in  which  the  modern  Ulysses 
is  cast  adrift. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  heap  up  detailed  parallels  for  the  reader 
who  can  extract  them  from  Mr.  Gilbert’s  book;  our  object  is  to 
indicate  their  multivalent  mode  of  functioning.  Sometimes 
they  are  jokes,  as  when,  in  line  with  Joyce’s  Aeolus  symbolism, 
we  find  Odysseus  satisfying  Aeolus’s  thirst  for  news  with  a  full 
account  of  what  happened  in  Troy.  Sometimes  they  are  comic 
inversions;  Penelope  recognizes  Odysseus  by  the  secret  of  the 
marvellous  bed’s  construction;  but  the  secret  of  Bloom’s  bed 
is  known  to  all  Dublin:  it  jingles.  Sometimes  they  arc  corres¬ 
pondences  of  fact  inflected  with  a  pathetic  divergence  of 
intention:  Odysseus  the  disguised  returned  avenger  takes 

*  Ulyssts,  p.  6i. 
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pleasure  in  Penelope’s  behaviour,  ‘to  see  how  she  attracted  their 
gifts,  while  she  wheedled  them  with  soft  words  and  had  quite 
other  thoughts  in  her  mind’,  while  Bloom’s  pathetic  pride  in 
Molly’s  charms  for  other  men  (he  displays  her  picture  at  any 
opportunity)  somehow  assuages  the  fact  that  whatever  other 
thoughts  she  has  in  her  mind  they  are  not  of  him.  Sometimes 
they  are  bits  of  symbolic  opportunism;  Odysseus  when  young 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  boar,  which  image,  with  its 
Freudian  overtones  of  castration  complex,  is  applied  to  Shake¬ 
speare  (another  Ulysses  avatar)  by  Stephen,  and  has  obvious 
relevance  as  well  to  Bloom’s  unprotesting  effeminacy.  Some¬ 
times,  finally,  they  are  structural;  as  Homer,  for  instance,  has 
the  story  retold  in  Hades  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  suitors, 
Joyce  retells  it,  in  analogous  coda,  from  that  of  Penelope. 


While  the  Homeric  is  topmost,  it  is  in  the  unelucidated  text 
the  least  explicit  of  the  three  major  myths  that  are  intertwined 
in  Ulysses.  The  other  two  are  the  stories  of  Dedalus  and  Hamlet. 
They  reinforce  the  Homeric  situation,  just  as  such  local  analo¬ 
gies  as  the  Parnell  case  and  the  biography  of  Shakespeare 
furnished  modes  of  special  emphasis  in  line  with  the  main 
form  of  the  book.  It  is  worth  noting  how  these  materials 
interlock. 

In  Les  Dieux  Antiques^  a  translation  and  adaptation  for 
French  readers  of  George  Cox’s  small  English  handbook  of 
mythology,  Stephane  Mallarme  gives  a  note  on  Dedalus: 

What  does  his  name  signify?  Simply  the  wise  or  resourceful 
workman;  and  the  same  idea  occurs  in  the  epithet  polumetis, 
which  is  constantly  applied  to  Odysseus  . . .  The  wisdom 
of  Dedalus  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  another  form  of  the 
wisdom  of  Phoebus  or  Odysseus.  As  for  Icarus,  behold  in 
him  a  feeble  reflection  of  his  father,  as  Phaethon  is  of 
Helios,  and  Telemachus  of  Odysseus.* 

That  Icarus  might  be  the  son  of  Ulysses  is  implicit,  that  is,  in 
the  very  etymology  of  his  surname,  Dedalus.  A  feeble  reflection 
of  one  father,  imagining  that  the  situation  will  better  itself  if 

*  MALLAiufi,  (Euvres,  Paris,  1945,  p.  1344.  (My  translation.) 
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he  hunts  out  another:  that  is  Stephen.  Having  employed  the 
Dedalus  myth  throughout  the  Portrait,  Joyce  simply  switches 
its  materials  on  to  a  main  line  track  of  the  same  gauge. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Hamlet  situation  reinforces  that  of 
the  Odyssey'. 

Hamlet  Stephen  Telemachus  Dispossessed  heir. 

Ghost  Rational  Principle  Ulysses  Ghost  through 

death  or  absence. 

Claudius  Mulligan,  Rome  Antinous  Usurp>er. 

Queen  Ireland  Penelope* 

Ophelia  Stephen’s  sister  Drowned  inno¬ 

cent.* 


The  shift  from  the  Odyss^  into  Hamlet  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  increase  in  psychological  intensity,  and  by  a  ^placement 
of  the  centre  from  errant  father  to  tortured  son.  Hamlet  is  in 
this  sense  simply  the  Odyssey  narrated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  tortured  Telemachus.  (There  are  fragmentary  allusions 
in  the  text  to  Don  Giovanni',  this  repeats  the  same  plot  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  doomed  usurper.)  Hence,  although 
Bloom  is  allowed  at  one  point  to  declaim,  ‘Hamlet,  I  am  thy 
lather’s  spirit’,*  the  Hamlet  correspondences  centre  on  Stephen. 
The  scene  in  the  Tower  begins,  like  Shakespeare’s  play,  on 
the  upper  platform.  The  mummers  then  descend  the  stairs  and 
Mulligan  plays  Claudius,  twitting  Stephen  on  his  black  costume 
and  delivering  sententious  wisdom  on  the  inevitability  of 
death.  The  Ghost  beheld  by  Stephen  is  that  of  his  mother. 
Having  planted  the  correspondence  firmly  in  the  first  episode, 
Joyce  drops  its  detailed  development  and  shifis  his  attention  to 
the  character  of  Stephen/Hamlet. 

His  projection  of  Hamlet  is  heavily  indebted  to  two  French 
sources,  Mallarmd  and  Laforgue.  Each  of  these  poets  meditated 

*  Queen  Gertrude  who  ^vet  in  and  Queen  Penelope  who  doesn’t  give  us  Joyce’s 
funiliar  bipolar  feminine,  just  as  the  Ghost  and  the  triumphant  Ithaom  give  us  the 
bipolar  masculine.  The  tensions  between  Shakespeare’s  and  Homer’s  worlds  are 
omloited  as  much  as  the  analogies. 

'  ‘She  is  drowning.  Agenbite.  Save  her.  Agenbite.  She  will  drown  me  with 
ber,  eyes  and  hair.’  {Ulysses,  p.  139.)  As  the  ‘agenbite’  and  the  emblematic  ‘salt 
green  death’  imply,  sister  Dilly  is  simply  Stephen’s  mother  over  again.  Ophelia  in 
the  same  way  repeats  the  spiritual  cfeath  of  the  Queen.  The  death  of  Stephen’s 
■other  parallels  that  of  Ireland.  *  Ulysses,  p.  150. 
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on  Hamlet  much  as  Joyce  did  on  Dedalus.  Mallarme’s  phrase, 
quoted  to  Stephen  by  the  epicene  Mr.  Best,  ‘il  se  promenc, 
lisant  au  livre  de  lui-meme’,  comes  from  a  page  of  Hamlet  et 
Fortinbras  which  deserves  further  quotation: 

...  he  walks,  that  is  all,  reading  the  book  of  himself,  a  high 
and  living  Sign;  he  scorns  to  look  at  any  other.  Nor  will 
he  be  content  to  symbolize  the  solitude  of  the  Thinker 
among  other  men;  he  kills  them  off  aloofly  and  at  random, 
or  at  least,  they  die.  The  black  presence  of  the  doubter 
diffuses  poison,  so  that  all  the  great  jieople  die,  without  his 
even  taking  the  trouble,  usually,  to  stab  them  behind  the 
arras.  Then,  evidently  in  deliberate  contrast  to  the 
hesitator,  we  see  Fortinbras  in  the  role  of  general,  but  no 
more  efficaciously  lethal  than  he;  and  if  Death  deploys  his 
versatile  appliances  —  phial,  lotus-jxx)!,  or  rapier  —  when 
an  exceptional  person  flaunts  his  sombre  livery,  that  is  the 
import  of  the  finale  when,  as  the  spectator  returns  to  his 
senses,  this  sumptuous  and  stagnant  exaggeration  of 
murder  (the  idea  of  which  remains  as  meaning  of  the 
play,  attached  to  Him  who  made  himself  alone)  so  to 
speak  achieves  vulgar  manifestation  as  this  agent  of 
military  destruction  clears  the  stage  with  his  marching 
army,  on  the  scale  of  the  commonplace,  amid  trumpets 
and  drums.* 

Mallarme’s  insistence  on  Hamlet’s  ‘otherness’  runs  counter  to 
the  English  Romantic  critical  tradition  of  ‘Hamlet  is  ourselves’. 
Hamlet  is  alien  to  the  namby-pamby,  ‘so  French,  don’t  you 
know’  world  of  the  Dublin  aesthetes,  but  equally  alien  to  the 
rational  masculine  world  represented  by  his  own  father.  Ham¬ 
let,  furthermore,  is  the  very  incarnation  at  once  of  creativity 
and  of  Death.  And  Hamlet,  like  Stephen,  reads  no  book  but 
his  own  nature,  his  soul  in  some  manner  all  that  is,  the  form 
of  forms. 

Stephen  is  continuous  with  Dublin,  as  his  relation  of  sonship 
with  Bloom  emphasizes;  Fortinbras,  the  conquering  general,  is 

*  MALLARMi,  (Euvres,  p.  1557.  The  most  evident  failure  of  my  translation  is  ill 
omission  of  the  multiple  senses  of  ‘autour  de  Qui  se  fait  seul.’  French  word-order 
permits  this  to  mean  both  ‘Him  who  made  himself  alone’  and  ‘Him  who  alone 
made  himaelT:  Hamlet  the  epitome  of  Life  and  Death,  Creator  and  dia  boia. 
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a  vulgarized  Hamlet,  that  is  all.  Hamlet’s  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.  Stephen’s  morose  image  of  himself  as  a  destroying 
force  (‘Shatter  them,  one  and  both.  But  stun  myself  too  in  the 
blow’)  is  allied  to  Mallarme’s  emphasis;  English  criticism  has 
given  the  gloomy  prince  a  contrary  build-up  as  Thinker.  The 
propensity  for  slaughtering  suitors,  it  is  worth  noting,  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Ulysses  to  Telemachus  by  this  Hamlet  interposition. 
Stephen  has  lethal  thoughts  all  day;  Bloom  rejects  them 
(‘Assassination,  never’)  but  does  toy  with  ‘Exposure  by 
mechanical  artifice  (automatic  bed)  or  individual  testimony 
(concealed  ocular  witness).’  The  lines  from  Don  Giovanni  that 
he  hums  after  lunch  belong  to  the  pale  avenger  in  the  oi>era: 
a  cenar  teco  m'invitasti.  An  X-ray  version  of  ‘exposure’  is  comic¬ 
ally  juxtaposed:  ‘have  to  stand  all  the  time  with  his  insides 
entrails  on  show.  Science.’ 

As  for  Laforgue’s  Hamlet,  he  is  introduced  to  us  in  Moralitis 
Ugendaires  high  in  a  tower  by  a  stagnant  arm  of  the  sea  (cf.  the 
opening  of  Ulysses)  contemplating  his  own  soul  and  his  Works. 
The  Castle  is  hung  with  ‘completely  accurate  views  of  Judand’, 
Academy  Art  at  which  Hamlet  invariably  spits  as  he  passes. 
He  is  very  much  the  Artist  Manque,  exhibited  as  comic  adoles¬ 
cent.  He  is  also  a  homicidal  maniac.  His  longing  is  ‘To  be 
the  hero  of  a  play!  And  to  reduce  all  of  the  other  plays  to  little 
curtain-raisers!’  He  dazzles,  or  imagines  he  has  dazzled,  the 
self-sufficient  little  actress  Kate  with  visions  of  a  flight  to  Paris 
‘this  evening  under  the  extremely  lucid  moonlight’,  pauses  to 
gather  from  his  father’s  grave  ‘a  flower,  a  simple  paper-flower, 
which  will  serve  us  as  a  bookmark  when  we  interrupt  the  read¬ 
ing  of  my  drama  to  kiss  each  other’,  encounters  Laertes,  and 
dies  with  a  Neronic  'Qualis  .  .  .  artifex  . . .  pereoP^ 

The  comic  dimensions  of  Joyce’s  treatment  of  Stephen  owe 
much  to  Laforgue.  L<iforgue’s  genius  was  for  the  exposS,  and  in 
his  Hamlet  he  exposed  both  the  self-sufficient  posturings  of 
Romandc  aestheticism,  and  its  lethal  substratum.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  the  reader  experiences  keeping  Stephen  in  focus  depends, 
as  a  look  of  Laforgue  may  convince  us,  on  the  fact  that  the  arty 
adolescent,  incapable  of  separating  with  exactness  his  persona 

*  Six  Moral  Tales  from  Jules  Laforgue,  ed.  imd  trans.  Francbs  Newman,  1928, 
pp.  140,  190,  200. 
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from  himself,  can’t  keep  himself  in  focus;  he  resembles  the  kind 
of  picture  puzzle  in  which  the  perspiective  suddenly  snaps  into 
reverse  and  foreground  becomes  background. 

In  so  far  as  he  is  a  serious  figure,  Stephen’s  alignments  are 
with  the  Hamlet  of  Mallarme;  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  object  of 
satire,  they  are  with  the  Hamlet  of  Laforgue.  A  final  dimension 
comes  from  the  Odyss^.  As  Mr.  Deasy  brings  forward  the 
Parnell  case,  so  Nestor  in  the  third  book  relates  the  betrayal  of 
Agamemnon  by  his  wife.  What  he  presses  on  Telemachus, 
however,  is  the  role  of  Orestes  the  avenging  son.  Homer  is 
evidendy  quite  aware  of  the  parallel  between  these  two  situa¬ 
tions;  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  Hamlet  in  the  Odyssey  and  a 
successful  one. 
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of  ‘INTENTION’  AND  BLAKE’S  JERUSALEM 

30  I 

he  I  ^ 

of  f  THE  question  of  ‘intention’  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  diffi- 
is,  culties  in  literary  criticism;  that  it  has  received  so  little  formal 
is  ^  discussion  in  this  country  is  merely  one  more  indication  of  the 
la-  policy  of  laissez-faire  which  governs  academic  thinking.  Most 
a  people  are  familiar  with  the  clumsy  but  valuable  article  by 
Wimsatt  and  Beardsley,  ‘The  Intentional  Fallacy’  {Sewarue 
Review,  LIV,  3),  but,  although  some  influential  critics  have 
signified  assent,  nothing  like  general  agreement  has  been 
reached.  Yet  the  subject  is  of  such  pervasive  significance  that 
even  critics  who  normally  show  an  unusual  degree  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  theoretic  bases  of  their  craft  have  had  to  come  to 
some  kind  of  terms  with  it  (e.g.  M.  R.  Ridley,  Shakespeare's 
Plays,  1937,  pp.  5-6). 

It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that  no  piece  of  critical  reasoning 
I  which  ignores,  or  begs  the  question  of,  ‘intention*  can  really 
stand  up.  A  good  recent  example  occurs  on  p.  7  of  Mr.  Bate¬ 
son’s  English  Poetry:  A  Critical  Introduction.  Under  the  heading 
‘The  Primacy  of  Meaning’,  the  author  is  belabouring  the 
modern  lack  of  concern  with  what  a  poem  is  actually  saying. 
As  an  example  we  are  told  that  Blake’s  ‘And  did  those  feet  in 
ancient  time’  (note  the  ‘intentionalism’  implicit  in  steering 
clear  of  the  name  Jerusalem,  a  title  given  to  the  poem  not  by  its 
author  but  by  subsequent  editors)  has  a  meaning  very  remote 
from  anything  iniagined  by  the  ‘millions’  who  ‘chant  these 
lines  every  year’.  Someone  should  explain  to  them  (i)  that  the 
phrase  ‘ancient  time’  refers  to  the  legend  that  Pythagoras 
derived  his  system  of  philosophy  from  the  British  druids  — 
the  point  being  that  British  artists  need  feel  no  undue  reverence 
for  Greek  and  Latin  models,  (ii)  that  ‘Jerusalem’  means,  not 
an  ideally  happy  England,  but  ‘something  much  more  abstract’, 
and  in  particular,  sexual  liberty,  (iii)  that  by  ‘dark  Satanic 
Mills’  Blake  refers  to  the  altars  of  the  Churches.  In  order  to 
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establish  this,  a  good  deal  of  proof  is  needed,  and  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  fetched  from  elsewhere  in  Milton,  and  from  the  Prophetic 
Books  in  general  (for  ‘Clouds  are  a  recurrent  symbol  in  the 
Prophetic  Books  of  the  Church’s  repression  of  the  instinctive 
energies,  and  gold  is  generally  a  specifically  sexual  symbol’). 
The  point  about  Pythagoras,  though  for  all  I  know  it  is  an 
agreed  fact  among  Blake  scholars,  is  supported  by  no  evidence 
beyond  the  information  that  Milton  himself  alludes  to  the 
legend  in  Areopagitica. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  dispute  that  this  is  the  real  meaning 
of  Blake’s  verses  —  if  we  reserve  the  term  ‘real’  for  the  meaning 
which  the  author  himself  attaches  to  the  work.  But  are  we  to 
do  so?  The  lines  themselves  would  never,  in  a  thousand  years, 
yield  this  meaning;  it  has  to  be  supplied  from  outside.  But  few 
would  oppose  Coleridge’s  ‘Every  work  of  art  must  contain 
within  itself  the  reason  why  it  is  thus  and  not  otherwise.’ 
Strictly  speaking,  the  point  may  not  arise,  since  the  lyric  is 
not  in  itself  a  work  of  art  but  a  part  of  one.  But  does  the 
‘intentionalist’  assert  that  no  lyric  can  ever  be  abstracted  from 
a  longer  work?  If  it  is  self-sufficient  (that  is,  if  it  yields  a  para- 
phrasable  meaning  answering  the  normal  demands  of  logic 
and  syntax)  and  if  —  as  here  —  it  is  manifestly  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  work,  what  hinders? 

The  usual  objection  to  a  reading  of  a  p>oem  which  obfuscates, 
or  ignores,  the  author’s  meaning,  is  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  the 
merit  of  the  poem.  But  in  this  case  it  seems  to  be  rather  an 
improvement.  By  what  principle  of  literary  criticism  will  the 
‘intentionalist’  demonstrate  that  the  simple  surface  meaning 
of  these  lines  is  inferior  to  the  hotch-potch  of  altars,  legends  and 
repression-symbols  that  Blake  ‘really  meant’? 

I  wish  only  to  open  the  question,  and  am  sure  that  many 
readers  would  be  grateful  if  it  could  be  thrashed  out,  by  authori¬ 
tative  critics,  in  these  pages. 

John  Wain 


I  am  not  an  authoritative  critic,  but  I  share  Mr.  Wain’s 
concern  at  the  muddled  thinking  that  prevails  on  this  issue; 
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1-  I  I  particularly  welcome  his  note,  since  it  enables  me  to  define 
ic  j  my  own  position  in  rather  different  terms  from  those  I  used  in 
ic  my  book. 

c  To  simplify  the  discussion,  may  I  confine  myself  to  ‘dark 
).  Satanic  mills’?  And  for  my  own  non-expert  interpretation  of 
n  ^  the  phrase’s  meaning,  may  I  now  substitute  that  provided  by 
:e  Northrop  Frye  {Fearful  Symmetry:  a  Study  of  William  Blake, 
le  *  Princeton,  1947,  p.  290): 

ig  The  mill  also  represents  the  dissolving  of  ‘living  form’, 

ig  and  the  ‘dark  Satanic  mills’  in  Blake  mean  any  unimagina- 

to  tive  mechanism:  the  mechanical  logical  method  of 

•s,  Aristotle,  the  industrial  machinery  that  requires  slave- 

w  labour,  the  mathematical  co-ordination  of  the  Newtonian 

in  universe,  the  mechanical  ability  to  turn  out  uninspired 

I  art  —  anything  that  compels  Albion,  of  whom  Samson  is  a 

is  I  reminiscence,  to  remain  ‘Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with 

tie  j  slaves’, 

m 

a-  This,  or  something  not  unlike  it,  is  what  the  phrase  meant  to 

;ic  Blake  —  and  presumably  to  such  early  readers  of  Milton  as 

he  j  Thomas  Butts.  To  Mr.  Wain,  on  the  other  hand,  Blake’s  mills 
are,  I  suppose,  a  nineteenth-century  textile-factory:  ‘dark’  with 
Es,  !  the  soot  from  its  steam-engines,  ‘Satanic’  because  of  capital- 
he  ism’s  indifference  to  human  suffering.  Aesthetically  this 

an  interpretation  may  perhaps  be  preferable  to  Blake’s,  but  if  so 

he  it  derives  its  beauty  from  the  historical  accident  that  Mr.  Wain 

ng  was  bom  after  the  Industrial  Revolution,  whereas  Blake  was 

nd  bora  before  it.  There  can  be  no  question  of  Blake  or  his  original 

readers  giving  ‘dark  Satanic  mills’  —  in  however  muzzy  or 
nv  subconscious  a  way  —  the  sense  that  Mr.  Wain  prefers.  There 
were  no  grim  steam-driven  textile  factories  when  Blake  wrote 
Milton  (1800-4),  apparently  did  capitalism,  as  a  coherent 
economic  theory,  ever  penetrate  his  consciousness.  To  substi- 

Itute  for  the  Old  Testament  hand-mills  (a  civic  institution)  the 
steam-driven  mills  of  the  nineteenth  century  (the  children  of 
the  capitalist  entrepreneur)  is,  in  fact,  to  re-write  Blake’s  poem. 
And,  in  the  last  analysis,  this  is  what  Mr.  Wain  is  really 
encouraging  the  modem  reader  to  do. 
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It  is  not,  of  course,  a  crime  to  re-write  Blake.  But  the  procedure 
should  surely  be  distinguished  from  reading.  To  attribute  to  a 
poet’s  words  what  neither  he  nor  his  original  readers  can  possibly 
have  meant  by  them,  even  subconsciously,  is  to  exceed  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  a  mere  reader.  The  parallel  is  rather  with  such  things 
as  Laforgue’s  Hamlet  or  Browning’s  ‘Caliban  upon  Setebos’,  in 
which  a  literary  classic  is  made  the  pretext  for  what  is  essentially 
an  original  creation.  No  doubt  most  of  Eliot’s  quotations  and 
allusions  also  come  into  this  category.  It  is,  I  agree,  a  not  un¬ 
amusing  but  its  successful  practice  calls  for  a  high  degree  (rf 
sophistication  and  mental  agility.  It  cannot  possibly  be  recom¬ 
mended,  even  in  the  smallest  doses,  to  the  Common  Reader. 

Mr.  Wain’s  criterion  will  not,  in  fact,  bear  inspection.  His 
advice  to  the  modem  reader,  faced  with  two  possible  inter¬ 
pretations  of  a  phrase  or  a  poem,  is  to  choose  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  one.  That  is,  I  think,  what  it  boils  down  to.  The  modem 
interpretation  of  ‘dark  Satanic  mills’  is,  he  assures  us,  an 
‘improvement’  on  what  the  words  meant  to  Blake.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ‘right’  meaning  today  presumably.  But  Blake  can 
hardly  have  been  ‘wrong’  in  thinking  his  phrase  meant  some¬ 
thing  like  Northrop  Frye’s  paraphrase.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  phrase  has  at  least  two  meanings,  both  equally  —  thou^ 
perhaps  not  simultaneously  —  correct.  And  if  somebo^ 
should  come  along  with  an  improvement  on  the  ‘improvement 
—  based,  for  example,  on  some  twentieth-century  under¬ 
ground  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  armaments  —  there 
would  then  be  three  meanings.  Nor  need  the  process  stop 
there.  If  the  test  of  a  poem’s  meaning  is  simply  the  degree  of 
its  attractiveness  to  the  reader,  the  number  of  meanings  need 
only  be  limited  by  the  number  of  readers.  In  the  last  resort, 
any  word  can  mean  any  thing.  What  hinders,  Mr.  Wain  asks? 
Why,  only  that  if  the  meaning  of  the  poet’s  words  is  to  be 
entirely  at  this  or  that  reader’s  beck  and  call,  there  ceases  to  be 
any  point  at  this  stage  in  reading  the  poem  at  all! 

If  the  criterion  is  not  the  individual  reader’s  preference, 
what  is  it?  Are  the  intentionalists  right  after  all  in  referring 
us,  when  we  run  into  difRculties,  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
poet’s  mind?  The  compromise  that  I  tried  to  elaborate  in  my 
second  chapter  was  to  identify  the  meaning  of  a  poem  with  the 
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interaction  of  four  constant  factors:  (i)  the  poet,  (ii)  the  poet’s 
original  audience,  (iii)  their  common  language,  (iv)  their 
inherited  literary  conventions.  In  terms  of  this  formula  the 
poet’s  intentions  are  relevant  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
audience,  the  language  and  the  literary  tradition  permit  their 
expression.  Anything  that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  implicit 
in  the  actual  words  of  the  poem  must  therefore  be  eliminated. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  a  phrase  or  a  poem  is  restricted 
to  what  Mr.  Wain  calls  its  ‘simple  surface  meaning’.  If  Cole¬ 
ridge  meant  that  by  the  obiter  dictum  quoted  by  Mr.  Wain, 
Coleridge  was  talking  nonsense.  Even  a  Coleridge  cannot 
understand  a  poem  unless  he  knows  or  can  guess  a  good  deal 
about  the  conventions  of  style  and  form  which  it  presupposes. 
And  for  a  precise  understanding  the  poem’s  exact  position, 
chronological  and  qualitative,  within  the  particular  tradition 
must  also  be  known  — a  process  that  inevitably  entails  the 
accumulation  of  as  much  relevant  information  as  possible 
about  the  poem’s  author  and  its  original  audience.  I  conclude, 
indeed,  that  these  two  participants  in  the  poetic  act  are  not 
really  separable.  The  proper  question  to  put  is  not  ‘What  did 
Blake  mean?’,  but  ‘What  meaning  did  Blake  succeed  in  con¬ 
veying  to  the  best  of  his  early  readers?’ 

Language,  after  all,  is  a  social  device,  and  its  function  is  to 
reduce,  not  to  extend,  the  area  of  our  mutual  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  A  good  speaker  is  the  man  who  minimizes  the  distortions 
inherent  in  the  use  of  words.  A  good  poem  is  a  linguistic 
complex  that  is  specially  resistant  to  misinterpretation.  But 
even  good  poems  are  not  immune  from  the  action  of  time,  and 
in  their  case  the  modem  reader,  who  is  worthy  of  his  cultural 
heritage,  must  be  prepared  to  reverse  the  time-process  —  even  if 
this  does  result  in  a  ‘hotch-potch  of  altars,  legends  and  repres¬ 
sion-symbols’.  May  I  without  offence  remind  Mr.  Wain  of 
Coleridge’s  rebuke  of  Hay  ley  (who  had  echoed  Johnson’s 
disgust  at  Milton’s  ‘controversial  merriment’): 
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The  man  who  reads  a  work  meant  for  immediate  effect  on 
one  age  with  the  notions  and  feelings  of  another,  may  be 
a  refined  gentleman,  but  must  be  a  sorry  critic.  {Essays  and 
Lectures,  Everyman  ed.,  p.  289.) 
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The  changes  of  connotation  that  sometimes  seem  to  give  a 
phrase  a  meaning  it  did  not  originally  have  must  be  regarded, 
I  suggest,  as  historic  accidents.  To  applaud  such  accidental 
accretions  is  as  perverse  as  to  prefer  the  ruins  of  a  medieval 
cathedral  to  the  original  fabric.  It  is  also  uncritical,  since  the 
critic’s  basic  assumption  must  be  that  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  particular  work  under  discussion,  ‘the  object  as  in  itself 
it  really  is’,  remains  continuously  the  same.  The  final  formula¬ 
tion  of  that  one  ultimate  meaning  may  be  infinitely  remote, 
but  a  provisional  approximation  to  it,  one  commanding  a 
wide  mezisure  of  intelligent  assent,  is  surely  a  constant  possi¬ 
bility.  To  deny  that,  Mr.  Wain,  is  to  deny  our  crafi. 

F.  W.  Bateson 


III 

In  slapping  me  down  Mr.  Bateson  has  stated  his  own  posidon 
in  what  seems  a  rather  simplified  form.  Let  me  select  two 
points,  (i)  Apparently  ‘intendon’  is  to  be  admitted,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  succeeded  with  the  best  of  the  poet’s  con¬ 
temporary  readers.  (If  it  failed  with  them,  its  last  chance  was 
gone.)  Is  it  really  true  that  any  interpretation  of,  say,  the 
Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  must  pass  the  test,  not  of  ‘Does  this  reveal 
the  kind,  and  degree,  of  poedc  achievement  embodied  in  the 
poem?’  but  of  ‘Is  this  what  the  poem  meant  to  the  “best”  of 
Keats’s  contemporaries?’  If  so,  who  are  these  ‘best’?  Since 
they  are  obviously  not  precisely  identifiable,  the  answer  must 
be,  ‘The  best  contemporary  readers  are  those  who  would 
probably,  or  did  actually,  agree  with  the  view  I  hold  myself 
in  the  mid-twendeth  century’.  The  spectre  of  the  ‘most 
attraedve’  interpretadon  is  thus  not  so  easily  laid,  (ii)  ‘Mean¬ 
ing’  is  an  ambiguous  word,  and  when  Mr.  Bateson  takes  it  as 
axiomatic  that  ‘the  essential  meaning’  of  a  work  of  literature 
‘remains  condnuously  the  same’,  he  is  tying  on  the  adjeedve 
‘essendal’  to  protect  himself  from  the  other  sense  of  the  word, 
namely,  the  kind  and  intensity  of  importance  and  appositencss 
which  a  work  has  for  a  given  society  or  individual.  In  this 
second  sense  it  is  obviously  not  ‘continuously  the  same’,  but 
alive  and  developing.  ‘Jerusalem’  may  be  a  comically  crude 
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example  in  which  a  poem  is  furnished  by  time  with  an  entirely 
new  meaning,  but  what  of  Hamlet  or  the  Odj>ss^?  Is  the  critic’s 
task  to  be  restricted  to  prim  warnings  against  extending  the 
original  area  of  a  poem’s  usefulness  and  truth,  or  is  it,  as  I 
think,  to  create  and  maintain  a  balance  between  the  ‘original’ 
and  the  ‘developed’  significances,  and  by  this  difficult  act  to 
recognize  that  subtle  tension  which  is  the  mode  of  existence  of  a 
work  of  literature? 

John  Wain 

I  V 

‘The  object,’  says  Mr.  Bateson,  replying  to  Mr.  Wain,  ‘re¬ 
mains  the  same.’  This  interesting  controversy  does  not,  to  my 
mind,  clear  up  some  general  difficulties  about  the  status  of  the 
‘object’;  and  I  think  an  indication  of  these  difficulties  is  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  problems  of  ‘meaning’  and  ‘intention’  raised  above. 

In  discussing  a  poem  with  (say)  a  class  of  students  it  should 
be  established  first  of  all  just  what  is  being  discussed  — to 
create  the  common  basis  for  discussion.  This  establishment, 
assuming  it  to  be  successful,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  agreed 
decisions  by  teacher  and  class  about  the  words  and  phrases  of 
the  given  poem:  which  references,  associations,  implications, 
etc.,  are  in  this  case  present,  and,  if  present,  relevant.  (All 
this  serves  to  rule  out,  inter  alia,  the  kind  of  elementary  irrelev¬ 
ances  found  in  many  of  the  Richards  protocols.)  Such  a 
procedure  requires  in  part  historical  information  (whether 
certain  ‘meanings’,  or  certain  references,  etc.,  were  possible 
‘then’  —  cf.  Mr.  Bateson’s  four  cultural  factors) :  in  part  it 
requires  simply  ordinary  sensitiveness  and  good  sense.  But  this 
procedure  is  certainly  not  ‘criticizing’  the  poem,  hardly  even 
‘interpreting’  it,  at  any  rate  not  at  a  very  deep  level.  It  is 
merely  an  extension  to  a  group  of  the  kind  of  individual 
activity  demonstrated  in  one’s  making  an  acceptable  prose 
paraphrase  of  the  poem;  it  assumes,  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
the  jxissibility  of  a  sort  of  conceptual  equivalent  of  the  poem 
being  placed  beside  the  poem  for  comparison,  contrast, 
illumination;  hence  it  is  a  process  of  reduction.  Now  I  contend 
(o)  that  the  further  stages  of  ‘interpretation’  and  of  ‘criticism’ 
j  are  not  processes  of  reduction;  {b)  that  the  poem,  the  ‘object’. 
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is  in  some  sense  not  fully  ‘there’  until  the  final  stage,  that  of 
criticism;  (c)  that  an  evaluative  attitude  is  necessarily  co¬ 
present  and  continuous  with  the  process  of  criticism,  manifest¬ 
ing  itself,  not  only  explicitly  in  incidental  or  local  valuations, 
but  implicitly  in  the  control  of  the  whole  process  by  the  critic’s 
concern  for  a  total  judgment  of  value;  and  so  (d)  that  the 
question  of  the  ‘intention’  of  the  poem,  or  of  the  poet,  cannot 
be  adequately  discussed,  let  alone  settied,  until  the  poem  is 
fully  ‘there’  as  an  object  of  value. 

Mr.  Bateson’s  account  of  the  ‘meaning’  of  a  poem  ignores  the 
evaluative  (hence,  in  my  view,  quasi-creative)  function  of 
interpretation  and  criticism,  and  pictures  the  critic  only  as  a 
‘reducer’  or  ‘translator’.  I  answer  that  the  poem  cannot  be 
fully  exploited  even  for  the  purposes  of  historical  scholarship 
until  it  exists  as  a  poem,  and  that  it  can  only  exist  as  a  poem 
when  the  approach  described  in  (r)  above  has  operated  on  the 
raw  material  of  the  text.  ‘What  is  it  like?’  or,  more  fundamen¬ 
tally  still,  ‘What  is  it?’  is  a  question  both  the  scholar  and  the 
critic  must  try  to  answer;  but  the  poem  can  never,  as  Mr. 
Bateson  wants,  be  engaged  with  as  a  noumenon,  only  as  a 
phenomenon,  and  the  question  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
form:  ‘What  is  it  like  now?  What  is  it  now?'  (Let  me  observe 
here  that  analogies  with  painting,  or  other  arts  where  the 
‘object’  is  said  to  be  constant,  are  misleading,  since  words  are 
not  a  specific  non-utilitarian  medium,  and  poems,  among 
other  means  of  verbal  communication,  enjoy  no  specially 
privileged  status.) 

This  is  not,  however,  to  accept  Mr.  Wain’s  position  (or  Mr. 
Bateson’s  account  of  Mr.  Wain’s  position)  that,  faced  with  a 
number  of  alternative  ‘meanings’,  one  should  choose  the 
‘meaning’  which  is  most  attractive  to  modem  ears.  Historical 
considerations  are  relevant,  and  they  are  taken  into  account  at 
the  ‘establishment’  or  ‘reduction*  stage.  Thus,  if  there  were  no 
unpleasant  factories  in  1800  (weren’t  there?),  this  will  have  a 
bearing  on  our  reading  of  ‘dark  Satanic  mills’.  But  even  the 
most  historically  minded  scholar,  in  discussing  that  phrase  of 
the  poem,  and  its  relation  to  the  total  complex  of  the  poem,  is 
discussing  that  phrase,  and  that  poem,  as  they  are  now.  For, 
if  a  poem  can  be  said  to  have  an  eternal,  or,  as  I  should  prefer 
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to  call  it,  a  ‘public’  meaning,  this  meaning  is  not  this  or  that 
‘interpretation’,  but  the  resultant  now  of  all  plausible  inter- 
-  fH^tations;  and,  if  the  scholar’s  duty  is  to  decide  which  inter- 

Ifffctations  are  plausible,  perhaps  the  critic’s  duty  is  to  find  their 
resultant.  But  the  scholar,  too,  b  a  reader  now,  and  the  poem 
can  only  fully  exist  for  him,  even  qua  scholar,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
‘  a  reader  now.  And  he  is  not,  in  my  sense,  a  ‘reader’  until  he  is, 
in  his  reading,  interpreting,  evaluating,  choosing;  and,  in  so 
(iu-  as  he  is  doing  so,  he  is  entitled  to  his  say  about  the  poem’s 
‘intention’. 

•  W.  W.  Robson 


V 

It  is  an  Editor’s  privilege  to  have  the  last  word.  I  agree,  of 
course,  with  Mr.  Wain  that  I  have  oversimplified  this  issue.  My 
object  was  simply  to  show,  in  a  rough  and  ready  way,  that  a 
poem’s  meaning  to  its  original  audience  provides  the  only 
workable  criterion  of  relevance  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  inter¬ 
pretation.  I  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  accept  the  ingenious  com¬ 
promise  he  offers  me  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  reply.  In  the 
last  resort,  Blake’s  readers  must  choose  between  Samson’s  mills 
and  the  steam-driven  textile  factories.  Mr.  Wain  seems  to  exjject 
them  to  do  a  balancing  act  —  precariously  perched  on  his 
‘subtle  tension’  —  between  Gaza  and  Lancashire!  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  Mr.  Robson  for  his  elucidation  of  some  of  the  implications 
of  our  problem.  I  suspect,  however,  that  his  emphasis  on 
evaluation  is  a  red  herring.  The  object  remains  the  same  only 
in  so  far  as  its  value  continues  to  be  implicit.  My  concern  is  with 
the  poem  as  artifact.  There  must  be  some  poetic  equivalent  to 
the  artist’s  painting  and  the  musician’s  score,  and  my  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  experience  that  the 
original  audience  ideally  underwent  when  reading  the  pioem. 
This  experience  was  occasioned  by  certain  words  and  a  certain 
literary  tradition,  or  combination  of  traditions,  that  the  original 
audience  shared  with  the  poet.  It  follows  that  the  poem’s 
proper  use  today  —  the  analogy  would  be  with  learning  to  play 
a  piece  of  music  —  demands  the  recreation  of  the  occasions  by 
the  modem  reader.  Here  we  have  the  justification  of  the 
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academic  study  of  literature.  We  struggle  through  the  com- 
mentators  on  Blake  to  ensure  the  authenticity  of  our  reaction! 
to  his  f)oems.  And  as  our  reactions  (by  which  I  mean  the  pre. 
critical  phenomenal  ‘experience’  that  accompanies  the  actual 
reading  of  a  poem)  approach  authenticity,  we  are  in  fact 
responding  to  ‘the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is’  (the  unchanging 

F.  W.  Bateson 


A  SELF-PLAGIARISM  BY  THOMAS  HARDY 

WHEN  I  had  occasion  recently  to  get  to  know  practically  by 
heart  that  uneven  but  curiously  endearing  work  of  Hardy’s  old 
age,  The  Famous  Tragedy  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,  I  found  myself 
perplexed  by  certain  passages  in  the  would-be  tragic  dialogue 
which  seemed,  in  some  way  that  I  could  not  define,  both  flat  and 
out  of  place.  Hardy  was  the  village  carpenter  of  the  English 
poetry  of  his  time,  and,  however  unsuitable  some  of  his  woii 
may  have  been  for  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  literary  gentry,  how¬ 
ever  crude  its  style,  it  was  at  least  ordinarily  made  of  the  right 
materials.  If  he  knocked  you  up  a  chair,  it  stood  steadily  upon 
all  its  four  legs  with  a  real  dignity  of  its  own;  things  about  it 
were  not  absurd  that  would  have  been  so  elsewhere,  and  the 
wood  was  seasoned,  the  joints  well-fitted.  His  craftsmanship, 
moreover,  improved  as  he  grew  older;  and  yet  I  could  never 
feel  happy  about  the  ‘big’  scene  in  this  single  dramatic  attempt 
of  his.  Not  only  was  the  poetry  prosy  —  one  has  to  be  prepared 
for  a  certain  sort  of  prosiness  even  in  Hardy’s  finest  verse,  since 
it  is  his  way  of  getting  his  most  characteristic  poetical  effects; 
but  worse  than  that,  it  rang  false,  and  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  Hardy’s  occasional  pieces  stumble  psychologically.  Let 
the  reader  turn  up  the  play  (preferably  in  the  edition  with  the 
frontispiece  of  Tintagel  Castle  —  this  neat  pencil  sketch,  dated 
in  his  eighty-second  year,  was  the  last  drawing  that  he  finished; 
in  the  usual  pocket  edition  the  scene  begins  on  p.  555),  and 
read  through  the  reproaches  of  the  White  Handed  Iseult  against 
her  faithless  Tristram.  If  his  reaction  is  the  same  as  mine,  he 
may  well  exclaim,  ‘This  is  all  wrong  —  it  isn’t  a  queen  talking 
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to  a  knight  at  all,  it’s  more  like  a  jilted  Victorian  clergyman’s 
daughter  complaining  of  the  shabby  treatment  handed  out  to 
her  by  her  prig  of  a  barrister  lover.’  ■  And  he  will  be  quite 
correct,  for  that  is  precisely  the  situation,  as  I  myself  realized 
when  I  later  came  upon  the  relevant  passages  in  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes  (standard  pocket  edition,  pp.  400-4).  Elfride  Swancourt 
and  Henry  (who  is,  indeed,  named  Knight)  speak  again  in 
Iseult  and  Tristram,  with  hardly  a  change  even,  in  their  tone 
of  voice.  I  append  the  parallel  passages  for  the  interest  of  the 
curious.  I’he  scenes  are  respectively  Harry  Knights’  chambers 
in  Bede’s  Inn  and  the  Great  Hall  of  Tintagel;  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes  was  published  in  1873,  and  The  Qyuen  of  Cornwall  exactly 
half  a  century  later.  I  suppose  Hardy  was  tired,  and  thought 
he  could  safely  ‘lift’  some  passages  from  an  unimportant  early 
book  without  being  detected.  It  is  well  known  that  his  un¬ 
published  first  novel  The  Poor  Man  and  the  Lady  became  a  mine 
in  which  he  dug  for  material,  not  only  for  Desperate  Remedies  but 
for  later  books  too;  but  one  can  scarcely  call  that  self-plagiarism 
—  it  is  mere  thrift.  An  old  man  should  not,  perhaps,  be 
blamed  for  doing  what  he  did  in  the  present  instance,  but  his 
admirers  can  hardly  not  regret  the  moment  when  he  reached 
for  that  copy  of  an  early  novel  on  his  study  shelves.  His 
dramatic  scene  wrote  itself,  but  the  price  he  paid  was,  surely, 
a  temporary  failure  of  artistic  integrity. 

Reginald  Snell 


A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes 

ELF.  What  meaning  have  you, 
Harry?  You  only  say  so,  do  you? 

You  are  not  in  earnest,  I  know 
—  I  hope  you  are  not?  Siuely  I 
belong  to  you,  and  you  are  going 
to  keep  me  for  yours? 


The  Famous  Tragedy  of  the 
Queen  of  Cornwall 

IS.  How,  Tristram  mine. 

What  meaning  mete  you  out 
by  that  to  me? 

You  only  say  it,  do  you?  You 
are  not. 

Cannot  be,  in  true  earnest?  — 
Surely  I, 

This  time  as  always,  do  belong 
to  you. 

And  you  are  going  to  keep  me 
always  yours? 
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KN.  Elfiide,  I  have  been 
speaking  too  roughly  to  you;  I 
have  said  what  I  ought  only  to 
have  thought. 

ELF.  No,  no;  I  will  not  be  a 
wife  unless  I  am  yours;  and  I 
must  be  yoiu^! 


KN.  If  we  had  married  — 


ELF.  But  you  don’t  mean  —  that 
—  that  —  you  will  go  away  and 
leave  me,  and  not  be  anything 
more  to  me  —  oh,  you  don’t! 

ELF.  ...  I  could  not  help  com* 
ing.  Don’t  send  me  away  — 
don’t!  Forgive  your  Elfride  for 
coming  —  I  love  you  so! 


ELF.  O  could  /  but  be  the  m£m 
and  j'ou  the  woman,  I  would  not 
leave  you  for  such  a  little  fault  as 
mine!  Do  not  think  it  was  so  vile 
a  thing  in  me  to  nm  away  with 
him.  Ah,  how  I  wish  you  could 
have  nm  away  with  twenty 
women  before  you  knew  me, 
that  I  might  show  you  I  would 
think  it  no  fault,  but  be  glad  to 
get  you  after  them  all,  so  that  I 
had  you.  If  you  only  knew  me 
through  and  through,  how  true 
I  am,  Harry.  Cannot  I  be  yours? 
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TR.  I  spoke  too  rawly,  maybe; 
mouthed  what  I  ought  only 
to  have  thought. 


Ls.  No,  no!  I  won’t  be  any 
other’s  wife! 

How  can  a  thing  so  monstrous 
ever  be? 

TR.  If  I  had  battened  in  Brittany 
with  thee  — 

IS.  But  you  don’t  mean  you’ll  live 
away  from  me, 

Leave  me,  and  henceforth  be 
unknown  to  me, 

O  you  don’t,  surely? 

IS.  I  could  not  help  coming; 

Don’t  send  me  away  —  do  not, 
do  not  do  so! 

Forgive  your  Iseult  for  appear* 
ing  here. 

Untoward  seem  it!  For  I  love 
you  so  . . . 


IS.  Gould  you  but  be  the  woman, 
I  the  man, 

I  would  not  fly  from  you  ot 
banish  you 

For  fault  so  small  as  mine.  0 
do  not  think 

It  was  so  vile  a  thing.  I  wish- 
how  much!  — 

You  could  have  told  me  twenty 
such  untruths. 

That  I  might  then  have  shown 
you  /  would  not 

Rate  them  as  faults,  but  be 
much  joyed  to  have  you 
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Say  you  love  me  just  the  same, 
and  don’t  let  me  be  separated 
firom  you  again,  will  you?  I  can¬ 
not  bear  it  —  all  the  long  hours 
and  days  and  nights  going  on, 
and  you  not  there,  but  away 
because  you  hate  me! 


KN.  Not  hate  you,  Elfride  . . . 
but  you  cannot  stay  here  now, 
just  at  present,  I  mean. 

ELF.  I  am  afraid  that  if  —  you 
lose  sight  of  me  —  something 
dark  will  happen,  and  we  shall 
not  meet  again. 

Harry,  if  I  am  not  good 
enough  to  be  your  wife,  I  wish 
I  could  be  your  servant  and  live 
with  you,  and  not  be  sent  away. 
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In  spite  of  all.  If  you  but 
through  and  through 
Gould  sp>ell  me,  know  how 
staunch  I  have  stood,  and 
am. 

You’d  love  me  just  the  same. 

Come,  say  you  do. 

And  let  us  not  be  severed  so 
again. 

. . .  All  the  long  hours 
and  days 

And  heavy  gnawing  nights, 
and  you  not  there. 

But  gone  because  you  hate  me! 


TR.  Not  hate  you, 

Iseult. 

But,  hate  or  love,  lodge  here 
you  cannot  now. 

IS.  Something  will  happen  if  I  go 
away 

Of  import  dark  to  you  (no 
matter  what 

To  me);  and  we  two  should 
not  greet  again! 

...  I’d  rather  be 

Her  bondwench,  if  I  am  not 
good  enough 

To  be  your  wife,  than  not  stay 
here  at  all. 
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